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ITH the war approaching its climax, it is a 

stirring thought that civilisation, so far from 
resigning itself to the inexorable mutations of fate, 
whether kindly or ruthless, looks ahead with zest to 
the part human wisdom may play in bringing order 
once more into the universe. The greatest problem of 
the times is not merely to capture the vision but to 
retain the practical sense, without which the vision 
cannot be realised. For one generation to have to face 
the dual problem is the most severe test that the 
human character can experience. 

The problems of the future are complicated by our 
proper preoccupation with the vital climax of war, and 
we are often forced into the realm of theory through 
the sheer impossibility of sparing human time and 
needed material for concrete action. The planner 
differs from the prophet in that his visions must be 
anchored to fact, and never divorced from the sense of 
urgency. 

Making all allowance for the inevitable polemics of 
the occasion, we are forced to the cheerful conclusion 
that plans are taking shape at a speed which is remark- 
able in relation to time available, though they still 
lack the clear outline they will have to take when the 
great release arrives. 

Two leaders have spoken within the past fortnight, 
and both have given more than an indication that the 
policy of drift and opportunism is ending. Mr. W. 8. 
Morrison, the Minister of Town and Country Planning, 
has said some pertinent things about compact develop- 
ment, about the amenities of our holiday coastline, and 
the policy of National Parks. Lord Woolton, the 
Minister of Reconstruction, with the laurels of his great 
work at the Ministry of Food still upon him, was even 
more specific, new though he is to his job. The objective 
of 4,000,000 houses which he quoted is a prodigious 
figure, as we may well gauge from memories not far 
back, when we hailed the building of the millionth house 
since the last war. We do not doubt the rightness of this 
rough estimate, bearing in mind the slum clearance 
programme which was pressing before war damage 
arose, and the better standard of life we have determined 
to give to the least significant citizen. Such figures 
might stagger us were we not fresh from a successful war- 
time reorganisation which has dealt with figures just 
as formidable while under the stress of combat. We 
do well to look such gigantic tasks squarely in the 
face. 

It would be unjust to weigh every syllable of a new 
Minister too literally, and we would touch only lightly 
upon the form in which he emphasised the priority of 
housing. ‘“ Houses before cinemas” is a trite slogan, 
rather of the nature’ of “ First in, first out;’ which we 
criticised not long ago. It must not be the seed of the 
same mistake of the last post-war period, when vast 
colonies of houses were set down. with no thought for 
social, recreational, educational and religious activities. 
The human being is a complex organism, and the needs 
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of Hodge, who divided his leisure between sitting and 
thinking, and just sitting, are not typical of modern 
man. Mistakes do sometimes arise out of too simple a 
prescription. Lord Woolton spoke hopefully as to the 
laws that must be made to prevent the individual 
holding the community to ransom in its quest for 
sites. He did not make the mistake of declaring the 
Uthwatt Report to be sacrosanct, as too many of our 
politicians incline to do. 


Altogether, we can feel moderately satisfied with the 
way in which the new Minister is approaching his task, 
a feeling which was obviously shared by Mr. Harland, 
President of the London Master Builders’ Association, 
who expressed himself warmly upon the subject, 
especially as to Lord Woolton’s promise that the Govern- 
ment’s land policy is soon to be defined. Mr. Harland 
has, of course, touched the heart of the problem in 
defining this as the most important prerequisite for 
planning. 

The vexed questions of new building methods and 
materials, and of prefabrication in particular, are much 
in the public mind and, though the new Minister avoided 
direct reference to them, the recent announcement of 
the erection by the Ministry of Works of several 
experimental houses shows that this question is being 
faced. We are glad to note, too, that the R.I.B.A. has 
given its views on the subject in a memorandum which 
we publish this week on page 512. Most of us will 
agree that this exacting climate of ours demands very 
solid qualities for our permanent buildings, and many 
of us have seen the unfortunate results of lightly 
adopted alternatives. We have no doubt that the 
buildings we hand on to future generations will have 
to be as stout and firm as those we have inherited, and 
may be built in much the same way. But we may be 
equally sure that if we count on these methods alone 
to create the conditions of immediate contentment at 
the end of the war, we shall never overtake the 
arrears. It will not be a matter of compromising our 
standards but of a willingness to use the factory to help 
us out of an immediate embarrassment, and give us 
time in which to do permanent things in the best and 
surest way. ° 


There is, in fact, a real danger of falling between two 
stools if we pretend to respect the outer form of tradition 
and thereby create a more jerry-built England. On 
the other hand, if we are to conclude that traditional 
building is finished, and that architecture of the future 


‘can come only off the assembly line, then we shall indeed 


mar our heritage. It will need high qualities of states- 
manship on the part of all our leaders to ensure that 
we use wisely the resources which the war has taught 
us we have—as servants of our needs and not as masters 
of them. Thus we pass the end of the fourth year of 
war with resolves which leapfrog the last grim stages of 
battle and attack the first stages of that finer struggle 
which lies ahead. 
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NOTES anno NEWS 


Temporary Housing Plans. 

In the House of Commons last week, 
Sm Irvine Ausery asked the Minister 
Without Portfolio whether, in addition 
to a long-term housing policy the Govern- 
ment were also preparing plans for a 
short-term policy of temporary housing, 
and, if so, what industries were being 
called upon for assistance in this work. 

Sm Wa. Jowrrr said that plans for 
aeraggane housing were now being worked 
out, and, as soon as conclusions were 
reached on the issues of policy involved, 
all the interests concerned would be con- 
sulted. 


Commons Rebuilding Committee. 


Tue Select Committee agpetniet ‘to 
consider and report upon plans for the 
rebuilding of the House of Commons and 
upon such alterations as may be considered 
desirable while preserving all its essential 
features,’ will comprise the following 
Members of the House: Commander 
Agnew, Mr. Benson, Captain De Chair, 
Mr. Erskine Hill, Sir P. Hannon, Sir P. 


Harris, Mr. Hore-Belisha, Mr. G. Nichol- 


son, Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, Miss Rath- 
bone, Sir G. Shakespeare, Mr. Bracewell 


ALL LEE: 
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Smith, Mr. Wedderburn, Mr. Wilmot, and 
Earl Winterton. The Select Committee 


has elected Lord Winterton as chairman. 


Teaching Architectural Appreciation. 
Tue R.I.B.A. have long felt that appre- 
ciation of architecture by a wider public 
would do much to ensure an orderly and 
more beautiful rebuilding of our towns. 


fy 8 POLL. 


THE SHAMBLES, YORK. FROM A DRAWING BY MR. B. A. P. WINTON LEWIS, A.R.1.B.A. 
(See “ Correspondence "’ on page 514.) 
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For many years they have worked to this 
end by means of lectures to various types 
of audience. Their most recent effort in 
this field has been the setting up of a 
Committee comprising architects and 
educationists to study the problem, to 
advise, and to take action. The Commit- 
tee have sat for more than a year, and, 
with great assistance from education 
authorities, directors of schools of art 
and architects, have organised courses of 
lectures for teachers. They have also 
produced and circulated a list of books on 
architecture suitable for teachers and 
pupils. 

The R.I.B.A. now feel that it would 
be of great value if the subject were dis- 
cussed fully by those primarily concerned. 
They have, therefore, arranged to hold a 
Conference on the teaching of architec- 
ture. Invitations have been sent to repre- 
sentatives of national educational organi- 
sations and to others especially interested. 
The President of the R.I.B.A. (Mr. Percy 
Thomas, 0.B.E., J.P.) will welcome those 
attending the Conference, and Mr. Basil 
M. Sullivan, C.I.E., O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., 
Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Committee for 
the Teaching of Architectural Apprecia- 
tion in Schools, will preside. Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis, M.C., F.R.I.B.A., will be 
the principal speaker. In conjunction 
with the Conference there will be an ex- 
hibition of school-children’s work which 
relates to the subject, and a display of 
books on architecture and planning suit- 
able for teachers and pupils. 

The Conference will be held at the head- 
quarters of the R.I.B.A., 66, Portland- 
place, W.1, on January 6 next. 


A Town-Planning Appointment. 

Mr. W. R. Davincz, F.R.I.B.A., of 
5, Victoria-street, S.W.1, has been 
appointed town-planning consultant, at a 
fee of 1,500 guineas, to prepare, with the 
assistance of. the City Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, a plan for the redevelopment of the 
City of Westminster. 


Proposed Planning Appointments, Bristol. 

THE appointment of three new officials 
to deal with planning is recommended by 
the Salaries Committee of Bristol City 
Council. It is recommended that the pre- 
war planning section of the City Engi- 
neers’ Department should continue to deal 
with the pre-war planning areas, and that 
a second  owerigg section should be set 
up to deal with the central area. The 
Salaries Committee will, among other 
proposals, recommend the Council to 
authorise the appointment of: (i) a per- 
manent additional planning officer at a 
salary of £800 per annum; (ii) a new 
permanent senior planning assistant at a 
salary of £475 per annum; (iii) a perma- 
nent civil engineering assistant at a salary 
of £800. 


From The Builder of 1843 


Saturday, December 23, 1843. Price 3d. 

Movine Hovsses.—One of the sights to 
stare at in America is that of houses mov- 
ing from place to place. We were often 
amused by watching this exhibition of 
mechanical skill in the streets. They make 
no difficulty of moving dwellings from one 
part of the town to another. Those I saw 
travelling were all wooden houses, that is, 
built entirely of wood except. the chim- 
neys; but it is said that brick buildings 
are sometimes treated in the same manner. 
The largest dwelling that I saw in motion 
was one containing two stories. of four 
rooms each ; 40 oxen were yoked to it. The 
first few yards brought down two stacks 
of eenneye, but it afterwards went on 
we 
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GUILDFORD CATHEDRAL: View from south-east. 
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7 THE ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST 
AN APPRECIATION OF THE WORK OF MR. MAUFE 


On the recommendation of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, thé 
name of Mr. Edward Maufe, A.R.A., 
F.R.1.B.&.,. M.A:(Oxon.), . Has been 
submitted (as announced in our last 
issué) to His Majesty the King as 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for 
Architecture, 1944. Mr. Edward Maufe, 
who was born in 1883, is best known for 
his work asa church @rchitect and as 
designer of the new Guildford Cathe- 
dral, but his work has extended over 
a wide range of architecture. 

Dr. H. V. Lanchester, LL.D., 
F.R.1.B.A., writes: The distinctive 
character of the work of Mr. Maufe is 
the result of an exceptional combina- 
tion of imaginative ability with a re- 
strained severity in his conception of 
the mode appropriate to the expres- 
sion of this. It has the rare quality 
of scholarship fréed from the tram- 
mels of subservience to traditional 
forms, so that his designs display. a 
freshness and interest) by reason of 
the employment of forms and detail, 
giving suitable emphasis to the domi- 
nant features without departing from 
a strictly logical simplicity in struc- 
ture and masses. : 

This attitude is more specifically ex- 
hibited in the numerous churches that. 
he has designed. In this field of art 
we may remind ourselves of the late 
Temple Moore, who to some extent 
hroke away from -traditional Gothic 
design while retaining the medisvat 
spirit, but Edward Maufe has freed 
himself from both to a much greater 
extent, without losing touch with the 
mode of expression appropriate to 
devotional -purpdses, as has been 
realised in the good proportions and 
simple dignity of Guildford Cathedral, 
which it is hoped may be completed 
as soon as it is’ possible to continue 
this building. 

Many other buildings—including ex- 


tensions to colleges, hostels, country 


houses and commercial premises— 
have been handled with a like regard 
to the treatment suitable for their 
purpose and surroundings, but always 
with a tendency towards the maximum 
of simplicify in composition and with 


. only such decorative detail as is really 


expressive; careful study has evidently 
been devoted to this, avoidirig all the 
hackneyed recipes and ornamental 
flummery that even yet, despife the 
modern reaction against fhem, still 
disfigure many designs. As we know, 
the present tendency is to eliminate 


‘ from buildings all that is not justified 


by structural necessity; it can be 
credited fo Mr. Maufe that, while not 
ignoring the logical basis of this atti- 
tude, he has so employed his know- 
ledge of architectural expression and 
his great artistic ability as to give his 
designs a subtle interest, even when 
the general schemes are hardly less 
simple than’, those of the ultra- 
modernist. 


Among Mr. Maufe’s more important 


buildings are the following: Guildford 
Cathedral, which was won in competi- 
tion in 1932 and was partly built when 
_ war brought the work to a temporary 
close. 

Churches.—At, Clapham and Shepherds 
Bush for the Deaf and Dumb; &t. 
Thomas, Hanwell; St. John the 
Evangelist, Hook, Hants; St. George, 
Goodrington, 8S. . Devon; All Saints, 
Wiston Green; Bishop MHannington 
Memrial Church, Hove, Sussex; and the 
First Clubland Church, Walworth, in 
which the church and club buildings 
were combined to make one of the most 
interesting church building schemes of 
the inter-war period. 

College’ Buildings,—New buildings for 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and for 
St. John’s College, Oxford, 
college; Richmond Wesleyan Theological 
College and Morley College, Westminster 
Bridge Road, London. 

Hostels.—Students’ hostel for London 
Hospital and a hostel: for St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. ° 


his own. 
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Country Houses.—Far Scar, Grassing- 
ton, Yorks; adstone, Dorset; Walton 
in the Wolds, Leicestershire; Kelling 
Hall, Norfolk; Little Roothings, Essex; 
and many others. 

Banks for Lloyds at Dartford; Ames- 
bury; Coventry Street, London; St. 
cared Cheam; Bury St. Edmunds and 
-utney. 

Broadcasting Studios.—Cardiff and the 
er in Broadcasting House, London. 

Office Buildings for Commercial Cable 
Co., London. 

Theatres:—The Playhouse, Oxford 
(with F. G. M. Chancellor) and the 
Festival Theat, a cecsenieen op Be omypaas 
ing among English repertory theatres. 

p Maufe is the architect for the 
restoration of Gray’s Inn and published 
his preliminary designs early this year- 

Mr. Maufe served his articles with 
W. A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A, During the last 
war he served in the Royal Artillery and 
was A.D.C. to the General Officer Com- 
manding the R.A. XXI Corps, and during 
the present war. Mr. Maufe is serving in 
the Observer Corps in his home county 
of Sussex. He has contributed 1 ly to 
the work of the R.I.B.A., of which he has 
been vice-president and is now a Member 
of Council. He is a member of the 
Faculty Board of Fine Arts of Cambridge 
University and has the rare distinction 
of being an Hon. Fellow of his old 
college, St. John’s, Oxford. He was 
elected an Associate .of the Royal 
Academy in 1938. 


OBITUARY 


C. Jj. Marshall, F.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to record the death, at 
Gheam, of Mr. Charles John Marshall, 
F.R.1.B.A., at the age of 84. During the 
paper salvage drive in 1941, drawings 
were found at his home which may make 
it possible to rebuild the House of 
Commons exactly as it was before it was 
burned in an air raid early in 1941. The 
drawings, the originals of Sir Charles 
Barry, the architect of the Palace of. 
Westminster, had lain in linen bags at 
the home of Mr. Marshall since his 
student ‘days over 60 years ago. 

Mr. Marshall, who was articled to 
E. M.: Barry, also studied at the A.A. 
School and the R.A. Schools, He de- 
signed Cheam war memorial, and many 
houses at Cheam, Berkhampsted.and else- 
where, besides several power-houses. He 
was the author of ‘‘A Mediwval Pottery 
Kiln discovered at- Cheam,” and “A 
History of Cheam.” 


john Bilson, D.Litt., F.R.L.B.A. 
We regret to record the death at Hessle, 


- E. Yorks, of Mr. John Bilson, D.Litt., 


F.R.I.B.A., F.8.A., aged 88. Mr. Bilson, * 
who was articled to the late Wm. Botterill, 
of Hull, was Ashpitel Prizeman in 1877, 
and thad a long list of foreign distinctions 
to his credit, including membership of the 
Comité d’Honneur, Société Francaise 
d’ Archaelogie. He was a keen antiquarian, 
being one of the oldest members of the 
Society of Antiquaries. He had been vice- 
president of the Royal Archzological In- 
stitute. His architectural work was also 
phneyeagg and ate ere and bey 
coates Dispensary, ers , Hull, 
and 8t: Nicholas*s Charch (all tog im com- 
petition); a memorial chapel at Warter 
Church ; rebuilding of Esrick Church ; and 
reparation of many Yorkshire ecclesiastical 
gp uildings, including Whitby Abbey. 

As an author, Mr. Bilson was well 
known. In 1899 he published ‘‘ The Be- 
ginnings of Gothic Architecture,” follow- 
ing this with ‘‘ The Architecture of the 
Cistercians’’ (1909), ‘‘Gilling Castle ”’ 
(1906), ‘‘ Les Voites de la nef de la 
Cathedrale d’Angers”’. (1910), and the 
“Plan of the First: Cathedral Church of 
Lincoln ”’ (1911). 


D 
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A CHRISTMAS JOURNEY BY ROAD. 


Reaper! here are some observations 
on long-distance travel in England 
under conditions for which no exact 
-precedent exists. Ifthe perusal of 
these trivial reminiscences is to afford 
satisfaction, let it be made clear that 
the journey was necessary, and that 
the route followed was dictated by 
circumstances of business. So you 
are invited very courteously to par- 
ticipate in excitements already over, 
and to judge impartially that freedom 
of passage even in these critical times 
is not too rigorously controlled. 
Farewell! for a brief vacation, Hall 
and Chapel, Combination -Room, and 
panelled. set; it is with a pang one 
departs from the austerity of learning 
and the company of revered scholars, 
but in due season there will be the 
compensation of. return. But this is 
not the time for personal gratification ; 
who but a pedant would be recon- 
ciled indefinitely to the company of 
books and instruments? Even the 
aged and the melancholy are said to 
aspire to the genialities of fresh 
scenes; thus, if humans stricken’ in 
years lack the vivacity of youth, they 
have, at least, the recompense of sober 
emotions. 

The morning had set in with the 
steady drizzle peculiar to East Anglia, 
when the writer made his way to the 
starting place of the public coachés. 
At the depét there was still twenty 
minutes to wait, but the vehicle was 
already filling with passengers of 
every degree. One travels light in 
these times, there is no space for im- 
pedimenta, and woe betide the heavy- 


.How 


laden. The coach prepared to start, 
the passengers were of both sexes, for 
the most part in uniform. They, too, 
were going on leave, and, from their 
remarks. one to another, looked for- 
ward to a time of enjoyment. The 
first stage, some thirty-five miles, was 
a lengthy one. Once on the road, 
however, there was plenty to observe. 
Very soon the gracious outlines of the 
ancient colleges became a dim 
memory; we were now out on. the 
flats, passing the Bartons, the Hasling-: 
fields and the Wimpoles, to run 
through a stretch of pastoral England 
that is terra incognita to most folk. 
strangely familiar everything 
seemed; yet one could not help think- 
ing, Which century is this? Surely 
the hand of time had been. put back 
and railways are unknown ! sf 

The . illusion of old-time travel 
seemed more poignant by the appear- 
ance of the countryside. 
hand signs of intensive cultivation; 
farmhouses and cottages seemed to 
have taken on a new prosperity; 
while village streets appeared less 
slatternly than in pre-war times. 
There were fewer hoardings and sign- 
posts. All this tidiness: seemed to have 
been arrived at simultaneously, and 
‘was maintained, apparently, with 
exact precision: the very cattle in the 
fields seemed to have taken on a new 
importance. And so by this devious 
route, crossing “unknown streams -by 
hump-backed bridges, bisecting two 
famous main roads and traversing a 


-market town, the coach arrived at 


Bedford. Three hours have passed, 


-~On every - 
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surely one is entitled to take one’s 
ease at an inn. On these occasions it 
is'as well to select an architectural 


house, or at least one with pretensions 


to antique splendour, for it is as 
necessary to feast the .eyes as it is to 
satisfy the palate. On this particular 
morning the Swan looked its best; 


. outwardly it did not appear to have 


changed from its aspect in Mr. 
Rudge’s coloured aquatint. And as 
for those fortunate: mortals in the 
~dining-room; * who were’ enjoying 


rationed luxuries, all seemed to be 
putting on weight. Thanks to Lord 
Woolton, the post-war historian will 
have much to say on the health of the 
nation in 1948. ‘ 


Lunch over, a glance at the shops 
and shoppers, a brief inspection of 
Wing’s fine stone bridge, and then for 
the next coach: one is soon inspired 
for action. when boarding a public 
vehicle. Fortunate once again, 
although all the world seems+to be on 
the move, this coach is also full, and 
from the babel of tongues, the Puritan 
tene of America is apposite in 
Bunyan’s county. It is now early 
afternoon, the next stage is one of 
twenty miles, but the day has bright- 
ened, the sky is clearing, while the 
sun attempts to break through the 
clouds. ‘Off we set through flat 
country with a line of blue hills in the 


* distance. A talkative young farmer, 


addressing all and sundry, said we 
were approaching Ampthill. He went 
on to explain the situation of the 
House Beautiful, which Inigo Jones 
completed; then -he became enthusi- 
astic over the grandeur of the Ampt- 
hill Woods and was proud of the agri- 
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cultural revival. 
familiar with the facets of local his- 
tory this self-appointed guide seemed 
the epitome of courtesy. One could 
not help thinking that country folk 
were-born antiquaries. The vehicle 
stopped a few minutes in Ampthill, 
giving the passengers a glimpse of 
the Moot Hall, and then followed 
the .road through Flitwick to Tod- 
dington. We had time to notice the 
noble thirteenth-century . church in 
the latter village, and -the fine 
Perpendicular tower at Houghton 
‘Regis. At Dunstable the coach 
reached its destination; once more 
there was the prospect of a scramble 
for a seat on a fresh conveyance. 
English people, however, have the gift 
of improvisation; although they are 
prone to grumble, nothing really dis- 
turbs the serenity of the insular mind. 
If they are told that an hour must 
be spent in waiting, they will find 
something of moment to occupy their 
thoughts. Thus it was a matter of 
relief to hear that the next coach to 
St. Albans would start in an hour. 
One could at least visit the Priory 
Church, and there might be other 
attractions; at any rate, much could 
be seen in sixty minutes. Dunstable 
‘ Priory appeared to have been well 
cared for in recent years; the hand of 
the repairer in particular has dealt 
lightly with the church fagade. The 
Romanesque frent is substantially as 
is was when built for Bishop Hugh of 
Lincoln in the twelfth century; the 
curious additions, made in 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
seemed to blend harmoniously. The 
verger recommended a sight of the 
Almshouses, the old School, and the 
house in the High Street, the latter 
built by’ Hawksmoor, who. repaired the 
Priory Church in the days of Queen 
Anne. Here were sights which could 
not be ignored, facts far richer than 
those dry details which feature in 
guide-books.. But one had to keep an 
eye on the clock, and be sparing of 
too much sightseeing. Yet, despite 
everything, there was time to note the 
Elizabethan Anchor Inn, now the 
Town Hall, and to deplore the passing 
of the original “Sugar Loaf” sign. 
What spirit of ineptitude prompted its 
replacement by a _ gigantic dunce’s 
cap? 
Dunstable! The’ very name has 
magic; there.are still rumours of the 
tarks snared on the verdant Downs to 
form ingredients of beefsteak puddings 
at the Cheshire Cheese in remote Fleet- 
street. One cannot help recalling 
the former pageantry of Kingsbury, or 
thinking of De Quincey’s fluency of 
notion. What are the feasts of Gar- 
gantua ,compared to the Cock and 
Bull tales of the great era of coach- 
. ing? Those were the days when the 

smartly equfpped ‘“‘ paper. carts” on 
Watling-street brought news of Penin- 
sular battles and victories. | Times, 
apparently, have changed little since 
Britain’s former struggle with her 
mighty enemy, Napoleon. It is, how- 
ever, one of the least satisfactory con- 
ditions of modern life that public 
vehicles wait for-no man, and drivers 
and. those in charge make no excep- 
tions for the historically minded. But 
stay, what magic is this? Surely there 
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is some mistake. No, it really is a 
poster of 1803 which some local wit 
has pasted up in a shop window ito 


denounce the Corsican tyrant. Here 
is the St.’ Albans single-decker. 

One seat left. how fortunate!- The 
evening is here; there is still a 


twelve-mile stage, and one must find 
a place of refuge in Verulamium. It 
is now bright moonlight, the coach 
jelts and brakes, stops and _ starts, 
picks up, sets down; now it is at 
Markyate-street, and soon after at 
Redbourn* We are now travelling fast 
on ‘Telford’s remodelled Watling- 
street, that monument to Pitt’s Act 
of Union. We think, at least some of 
us do, this is the road which is 
fraught with centuries of history, a 
highway crowded with memories of 
the mighty past. On this road the 
ghosts. start up in myriads. The hour 
is such that we imagine we are travel- 
ling a century earlier. Once again 
there is the illusion that England is 
redolent with ancient customs, and 
that London, Cobbett’s “‘ Wen,” can 
still boast its own countryside. We 
skim the .boundaries of ‘“‘ Bleak 
House,” and glimpse in the moonlight 
the silvery streak of the Ver. - Here 
is the last hill, and just ahead looms 
the great mass of the tower of the 
Abbey Church, rising above 
huddle of tiled and slated roofs. 


the : 


Sixty-seven miles across England in 
eleven hours. You will say, “ Not, bad 
going for this year of war, 1943. And 
when all the sightseeing described is 
included, the day has indeed been 
remarkable. A fellow traveller now 
proposes that we might find an inn at 
no great distance from the stopping- 
place. “ Sir,” he remarked, “‘ it is not 
in direct opposition to the national war 
effort to enjoy the amenities of these 
ancient towns. After all, it is a duty 
to dispel despondent thoughts, and 
where in all the world to-day does such 
freedom exist as in England, or such 
plenitude of food and drink?” It is 
not necessary to give the name of the 
famous coaching house where it was 
decided to pass the night. You will find 
it in Paterson of Cary; it was on the 
same site in the days of Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. The entrance gateway 
has a welcome look; the’ hall, with its 
old: prints and bunches of greenery, 
epitomises that spontaneity of enjoy- 
ment which is the thrill of the travel- 
ler. There is the dining-room with the 
gigantic mahogany sideboard; there are 
the cheerful fireplaces burning logs 
and peat (sea-coal is rare). There are 
subdued shaded table-lights and clean 
napery. There is nothing like the 
black-out of war to enhance the com- 
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forts of a winter evening at an English 
inn. And the victuals!—they, too, 
should be recorded. Roast. beef and 
Yorkshire, ale in a tankard, suet 
pudding and golden syrup, followed by 
coffee and a pipe of mild tobacco. 
*“Do you know there is a war on?” 
prompted conscience. ‘Be © still,”’ 
whispered reason. ‘*‘ Think of your 
valetudinarian decrepitude,’” implied 
common sense. ‘‘ You deserve it,” 
answered self; besides, think of the 
sausages and mashed you have turned 
from with loathing during term. 
After dinner there followed a duty 
visit to the old kitchen. Here there 
were signs of very severe rationing. 
The ancient meat-hooks on the beams 
were vacant; an electric cooker re- 
placed the open fire; the smoke-jack 
had not turned for half a century. But 
the kitchen table was the original, and, 
apparently, had lost, half an inch of 
thickness by daily scrubbing since the 
time of George the Third. ‘“ You are 
interested in old kitchens, sir? ” 
questioned the cook. “‘ We have plenty 
to do in this now we are so short- 
handed. The Ministry of Labour took 
two of my helpers last week, and I 
expect I shall have my papers before 
long.”? The buxom lady was at least 
three-score and five, but she thought 
she might have a chance to be con- 
scripted. The reply had to be diplo- 
matic and complimentary, but at the 
same time it was given with some 
truth, for after such a meal as that 
described, who would not be at peaee 
with the world? Yes, England has 
much to offer in the old-fashioned 
manner, even during a war. St. 


Albans in particular, and that ‘is a 
place famous for trenchermen. 
To wake up in the morning jn 

















ST. ALBANS | 


strange surroundings and remove the 
black-out frames from the antique 
windows is a species of ritual to which 
most elderly architects are accustomed. 
Thé early morning light—it was a 
quarter to nine—recalléd a set piece 
for the pencil of Mr. George Rushbury. 
The view consisted of a perspective of 
** French Row,” with a close-up of the 
Curfew Tower, the Norman Abbey 
occupying the middle distance. Every- 
thing seemed to conspire to produce 
forthcoming adventures. Needless to 
say, breakfast consisted. of No. 365; 
never did rashers of bacon with garn- 
ishings of fried eggs seem more deli- 
cious, or coffee prepared from good 
beans more nourishing: In the fresh 
air the ancient city looked more vener- 
able than in the mysterious halif-light. 
One ruminated—could it be possible 
that London was only twenty miles 
away?’ Had some ancient town of 
France—for example, Vernon, Ver- 
nueil, Louviers, or Abbeville, been 
transported for safety to the fortress of 
England? No, it was St. Albans; sure 
enough; the red fascias of the multiple 
stores were unmistakable. 

Another coach now awaited to carry 
the traveller to Rickmansworth; and 
so we proceeded by fields and woods to 
Watford, ignoring innumerable villas 
and bungalows, through factory areas 
and across deserted by-passes; 4 
journey staged so punctually that an 
hour’s ride made yet. another change 


‘imperative. There was fime to take in 


the salient features of the last market- 
town in Hertfordshire, to note progress 
and decay, and to marvel at the cake- 
shops. Then, hey, presto! for: the 
Windsor coach and Bucks. On this 
stage thought. became melancholy ; the 
rain poured incessantly; old manor 











houses converted into cafés looked dis- 
consolate, the concrete highway be- 
came tortuous and uninviting. It is 
astonishing how concrete encourages 
patchwork. There were the vast studios 
of Denham bulking more importantly 
than the neighbouring seventeenth- 
century mansion. The mysteries of film 
production and the demure beauty of 
Wrennian proportions were alike con- 
cealed by damp and fog. And so through 
more flat country and dank meadow- 
land the coach rolled on to Slough. 
At this juncture certain of the pas- 
sengers seemed enthralled with the 
sight of stores, cinemas, and smart- 
looking pubs. They did not seem 
appreciative of the fact that Slough 
can be avoided. Thank goodness, that, 
place is left behind, and we shall be 
transported in finer spirit to’ Eton. 
There stands the College Chapel, with 
precincts suggestive of those of the 
older universities. To the antiquarian 
mind the narrow streets have not 
changed materially since the days 


‘when Farmer George doffed his cap to 


the tradespeople. There is the Cock 
Pit, with the stocks under the stall- 
board~ There, ‘too, can be seen the 
impedimenta of centuries. We may be 
pardoned for thinking aloud. “ Can 
a small fown have had anything but 
a fortunate life if it maintains such 
tranquillity?’ Besides, Eton forms a 
sort of avenue to the machicolated 
grandeur of Royal Windsor, and as 
such it is sacrosanct. 

Since leaving St. Albans thirty miles 
have been covered; here is the White 
Hart .and Garter. More food,. more 
fun}; and, perchance a quotation from 
the tale of the Merry. Wives. No man 
should consider himself an accom- 
plished traveller until he has de- 
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veloped the power to select a good inn; 
it is part, of one’s education and can 
only be acquired by practice. What a 
calm and appropriate realism is 
afforded by old-fashioned equipment 
after the chic of chromium plate and 
polished veneer. Here the small round 
tables are resplendent in white napery, 
the cutlery is efficient, and the bill-of- 
fare conforms to regulations. You 
lunch . with a view of Wryattville’s 
masonry, a fantastic. ensemble which 
suggests Carcassone; you take your 
coffee in front of a coal fire and sip 
your modest glass of port: with an air 
of conscious rectitude. The present 
house is of the non-architectural order; 
it replaced the bucolic Georgian hos- 
telry which in turn had ousted the 
timbered inn immortalised by Shake- 
speare. But, notwithstanding moder- 
nity, you seem to hear Dr. Caius call- 
ing, ““Vere is mine host de jarterre?” 
It is now two o’clock; in fifteen 
minutes the Esher coach will depart. 
Hence, with transatlantic rapidity the 
score is settled; but there is time for 
a quick glance at the red-brick houses, 
a peep at the antique shops, and 
banter with the custodian of the Town 
Hall. The latter was obviously 
annoyed when asked if the space over 
Wren’s columns still existed. 

We were now en route for mid- 
Surrey, skirting the noble avenues of 
Windsor Great Park and traversing 
the broad meadows of Runnymede, 
Lord Fairhaven’s gift to the nation. 
Catching a distant view of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens’s lodges which record the site 
where the famous Charter was signed 
and sealed, one of the passengers was 
heard to observe, * There is much to 
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be said for such voluntary gifts; be- 
sides, the speculative builder will have 
no opportunity now to do his worst.” 
We seemed to reach Chertsey in less 
time than it takes to write about this 
section of the journey; and so through 
a maze of lanes, over Walton Bridge, 
and by endless rows of villas, the 
coach passes through outer suburbia 
to Esher. We-have arrived at last in 
the fading twilight of a winter after- 
noon, 

Can it be possible that this village 
oasis is but seventeen miles from Hyde 
Park Corner? Why is the Portsmouth 
road so free from traffic? Where is 
the best place to stay the night? It 
became most imperative to answer the 
last question, and that quickly. Well, 
if you would imagine yourself more 
than a centenarian, or if you would 
wish yourself young again, the Bear 
at, Esher will perform wonders. , The 
old posting-house stands discreetly 
behind a screen of @llarded trees; 
fortunately,, the brewers have not 
ordered its fabric to be brought up to 
date. The real old inn, not of ‘‘ ye 
olde” type, or of the brand new 
variety, has this eminent advantage 
over all others—it is usually a place 
of hospitality and friendliness. We 
have arrived, and dinner is the fitting 
climax to the traveller’s day. There 
is nothing so conducive to appetite as 
a ride on a public coach. 

Roast goose is a wassail dish suited 
to the season, and so is plum porridge; 
and: if the carol singers are also 
around, you can-say that the English 
know how to keep Christmas. For the 
English live harder, work harder and 


fight harder than other people. They 


take their pleasures solidly, and have 
their own philosophy. English folk 
think ag they travel and are not bad 
judges of the plastic arts when they 
set their minds to do things properly. 
The English, however, are confirmed 
sightseers. And so, after all this ex- 
planation, following the precept of the 
great. diarist, to bed. You awaken to 
absoluté calm. Not a sound on the 
road not a whirr in the sky. Yet 
another day, and a mild one at that, 
there is no need to break the ice in the 
water jug to shave, no need to line up 
for a hot tub, or to be fobbed off with 
bare necessities under the sign of the 
Bear. 

It was from wandering ‘in early life 
among the antiquities ot England that 
the narrator of this Pickwickian 
journey derived the taste of pere- 
grination. Hence the itch to be con- 
tinually up and doing; and now the 
Continent of Europe is clused to all of 
English and American birth what bet- 
ter scope for activity than the historic 
centres of England? It is on such 
occasions that the mind imbibes deep 
and sobering draughts, and the eye 
becomes sensible of beauty. Esher 
might well be called Ease here, for 
not a few of England’s notabilities 
have enjoyed serenity in the district. 
The sight of old buildings fires the 
imagination and kindles fresh rap- 
tures.. There is the charm of the un- 
expected which causes joy to the 
initiated and excitement in the breast 
of the tyro. In other words, there is 
plenty to see and explore. In proxim- 
ity to the Bear stands the “ Old- 
Church,” known in‘former times as 
St. George’s. Its present form dates 
from 1540, if the walls, the roof beams, 
and the south doorway are taken as 
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evidence. But there are signs of even 
earlier work. Cardinal Wolsey may 
have known the first church, and bluff 
King Hal, who knew everything, must 


have sanctioned the rebuilding. The . 


church is substantially as it was in 
the days when Thomas Pelham Holles, 
first Duke of Newcastle, and Marquess 
of Clare, lived at Claremont. He it 
was who commissioned Colin Camp- 
bell to build the small chapel with the 
ornate Corinthian double pew. Thus, 
when Clive rebuilt. Claremont later in 
the century, employing Capability 
Brown, and Henry Holland, he found 
a private pew in the church ready for 
his use. It was in the Claremont half 
of this pew that, Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg, afterwards. King of the 
Belgians, and his wife, the Princess 
Charlotte, used to sit. Many years 
later Queen Victoria, as a child, often 
occupied this pew. 

After inquiry the keys were obtained 
and a first-hand investigation ‘of all 
the details was possible. Here can be 
seen the sentry box at the foot of the 
stairs, the original hat. pegs, the 
diminutive marble fireplaces, and the 
stalls for the royal servants. Little 
has been altered. You look into the 
nave from between the double row of 
columns to view the odd galleries and 
the ghostly three-decker pulpit. There 
are monuments. by Flaxman, and 
hatchments of gentry long departed. 
Whatever may have been the status 
of this unique church in the past, 
nothing has been gained by the build- 
ing of a Gothic Revival church over 
the road. 

After visiting Claremont and Esher 
Place, noting with regret the inordi- 
nate development of suburban villas, 
the time arrived to find another coach, 
this time to continue the route to 
Leatherhead and Dorking. Three days 
travel on well-made roads in mechan- 
ised coaches is no hardship for a 
veteran sightseer.. The whole picture 
of modern English life is open to the 
view. You realise the love of home, 
the contentment under stress of war, 
the venerable simplicity of places of 
worship, and the beauty that every- 
where abounds. True there is much 
to be regretted, much that cannot be 
dismissed with a shrug of the 
shoulders. But one cannot fail to be 
impressed with: that plodding native 
temperament which seems fitted to 
master all difficulties. Journey’s end 
is the happy culmination of every 
traveller. Dorking with its five-clawed 
poultry has been reached at last, and 
so with a brief visit to the wooded 
gardens of Polesden Lacy this sketch 
must finish. 

But stay! there is still the welcome 
at the country mansion, the final 
rendezvous. Is it possible to dismiss the 
svacious Georgian staircase with ‘the 
Thornhill decoration? Can one fail to 
appreciate the neat bedroom allotted to 
one’s comfort, or the hilarity of the 
ensuing dinner party? All the guests 
were war workers, some enjoyed inter- 
national reputations. Here was X who 
had written on conic sections. There 


was Y whose war-time activities are 
_ extremely hush! hush! and there was 
the writer eager to recount his travels 
and to fuddle himself with milk punch. 
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I do walk 
* Methinks like Guido Vaux, with my 
dark lanthorn, 
“* Steaiing to set the town o’ fire; i’th 
country 
ge | should be taken for William O’ the 


isp. 
“Or Robin Goodfellow.” 
Auvtotycus. SECUNDUS. 


PREFABRICATION AND 
STANDARDISATION 
R.1.B.A. MEMORANDUM. 


Some time ago the War Executive 
Committee of the R:I.B.A. Council, on 
the proposition of the President, 
appointed a small Committee to 


formulate the Institute’s views on 


prefabrication and _ standardisation. 
This Committee, of which Dr. Charles 
Holden was Chairman, has prepared 
the following memorandum, which 
has been approved by the Council, 
and may be Nn as. expressing offici- 
ally their views on this subject, which, 
quite properly, is receiving so much 
attention at the present time :— 

1. Prefabrication is assumed to mean the 
construction and assembly at the factory 
of units of building in portable sections 
for convenience of transport, and would 
include structural units, complete sani 
tary units, fitments, etc. Such units 
would be standardised for speed and 
economy in production and erection. 

2. Standardisation has long been 


_applied_in the production and manufac 


ture Of small single items of building 
equipment, and could with advantage be 
greatly extended. 

3. The R.I.B:A. points out that it is 
inevitable that there must be a much 
larger degree of prefabrication and stan- 
dardisation in the post-war years than 
hitherto for the following reasons :—That 
the demand for post-war building will be 
so great that “speed” will be essential 
to cope with this demand within a 
reasonable time; that four years of war 
production have taught us the value in 
terms of organisation for speed and 
economy of mass production of almost all 
war materials, and these lessons must be 
applied to the arts of peace. 

4. The R.I.B.A. would therefore wel- 
come the assistance which prefabrication 
and standardisation could make towards 
the carrying out of the post-war building 
programme; subject only to the over- 
riding condition that the fundamental 
principles of good architecture shall not 
suffer, viz., good planning and siting, 
good design and construction that 1s 
sound technically and economically. 
Good design must be interpreted in its 
broadest sense when applied to a new 
material or a new building technique, 


both of .which must have appropriate 


expression. 

5. Any proposal, therefore, for pre- 
fabrication and standardisation as ap- 
plied to building, whether it be for doors, 
windows, internal fittings, or for larger 
units of buildings themselves, should be 
judged on its merits in fulfilling the 
above conditions. 


6. It. is suggested that a central Board . 


should be set up for the’ purpose cf 
making sole recommendations for the 


COMING EVENTS 


Thursday, December 30. 
ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND REGIONAL 
ReconstRuction.—Mrs. Ruth Glass_on “Size 
and Structure of a Neighbourhood Unit.” 32, 
Gordon-square, W.C.1. 6 p.m. 
’ Friday, December 31. 
InstITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Mr. 
A. J. Philpot introduces discussion on “ Paints 
and Protective Finishes for Metals.” Storey’s- 
gate, 8.W.1. 5.30 p.m. 
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modification of building by-laws per- 
mitting, under licence, the use of new 
materials and building techniques which 
fulfil the above-mentioned principles. 

7. All new methods and materials 
should be subjected to drastic tests b 
the Building Research Station, whiclr 
should report direct to the Board. 

8. From time to time there should be 
a review of different types of structure 
with a report on the behaviour of mate- 
rials and techniques under stress of 
wear and tear, maintenance 
costs and general-amenity. ) 

9. It would be advisable that the starv- 
dardisation of prefabricated structures. 
should consist of units of construction 
capable of assembly in a variety of com- 
binations. This would enable buildings 
to be planned for aspect, for varying 
needs, and for the avoidance af the 
monotony of endless repetitions. 

10. In the interest. of public amenity it 
would be generally preferable to confine 
the use of any particular building ‘tech- 
nique to groups of houses or buildings 
in specified areas rather than in isolated 
examples among buildings of traditional 
technique. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Place of Glass in Building. Edited b 
Joun Groac. Allen and Unwin, 7s. 
This little book provides architects with 

numerous hints on the use of glass for 
various purposes and positions for which 
it has advantages not always fully realised. 
As well as notes on manufacture, weights 
and. thicknesses, it gives safe glazing sizes 
and a good series of photographic illustra- 
tions of the various forms of obscured and 
ornamental glass, including the prismatic 
and light-distributing types, providing the 
architect, in the words of the editor, with 
the-means to ‘‘ fabricafe and manipulate ’” 
daylight. 

Professor L. B. Budden contributes a 
short chapter on the place of glass in 
design, and Mr. G. A. Jellicoe one dealing: 
mote particularly with its place in modern 
work, and these are followed by informa- 
tion supplied by the glass industry on the 
methods of production and the special 
chatacteristics of the different kinds of 
glass in the market. 

Though many architects are familiar 
with much of the information supplied, the 
book has its use in putting this in a 
concise form convenient for reference; but 
we must regret that the exigencies of the 
present time should have determined so 
high a price as 7s. 6d., when under-normal 
circumstances the cost would have been 
perhaps one-third of this. sum. 


“Changing Britain.’’ Illustrating the 
Industrial Revolution. (London: Uni- 
versity of London Press.) Price 1s. 
‘*Changing Britain’”’ is the story of 

the industrial revolution, how it is still 

proceeding, and how it affects the lives 
of every one of us to-day. Through the 
medium of charts and drawings, prints 
and photographs we get a complete pic- 
ture of this vital period in our history. 

The cramping effect on the daily lives of 

the workers is brought home to.us, for it 

is with living conditions that this book 
is mainly concerned. In the second half 
of the- book is shown how science has 
affected our lives and homes. How has 
housing changed in the last 100 years? 

ow can we make our cities better? In 
the final section of the book the student 
has a chance to work out for himself some 
of our planning problems. This is ar 
interesting book which should be especi- 
ally welcomed by the teaching profession - 


The London Society. 
The London Society’s new address is 6. 
Burlington-gardens, W.1 (Regent 2576). 
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AGRICULTURAL COTTAGES FOR DEVIZES R.D.C. 
MR. P. W. EDWARDS, A.R.I.B.A. (WALTER RUDMAN & EDWARDS), ARCHITECT. 


THESE COTTAGES ARE THE FIRST PAIR TO BE*OCCUPIED OUT 
of the hundred to be built in Wiltshire, under the 
Ministry of Health scheme. They are part of two 
pairs completed by the end of November, practically 
within the contract time, nowithstanding the difficul- 
ties in obtaining the timber licences, and the Ministry 
of Works supplies of material. 

The cottages; whilst, plain, are of pleasing appear- 
ance, being built of sand-faced brick, covered in some 
cases with dark Marley plain tiles, and the remainder 
with John Board’s dun-coloured Bridgwater tiles. The 
windows are standard steel casements in reinforced 
concrete surrounds. The ground floors are of 6 in. 
by 6 in. red tiles, with the exception of the parlours 
where wood-block floors have been laid. The upper 
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floors are grooved and .tongued flooring on wood 
joists. Accommodation is seen from the plans 

EquieMENT.—The living-room grates are “ Inier- 
oven” stoves, complete with oven, high-pressure 
boiler for the hot water, open and closed fires, and 
wood-burning trivet. The remainder of the grates 
are fire-brick backs, with baskets and frets, and the 
surrounds and mantelshelves are built up in’ small 
sand-faced bricks. The whole of the internal cills 
are of 9in. by 9in. quarry tiles. The drainage is 
septic tank drainage, one septic tank to each pair 
of cottages. The outbuildings are roofed with a 
flat concrete beam foof, with a concrete screeding 
covered with asphalt. The builders were Messrs. 
F. Rendell and Sons, Ltd., of Devizes, Wilts. 
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CORRESPONDENCE * 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 


sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 

it must be understood that we do not necessarily 

endorse the remarks of correspondents, who wi 

oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 

as possible.) 

Building Employers: A Plea for Unity. 
To rue Eprror or The Builder. 


Sm,—With regard to the letter from 
Mr. Wallis, President of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
published _in last week’s issue of The 
Builder, in which he discusses the results 
of the informal meetings held betwéen him- 
self, representing his organisation, and Mr. 
Heal, President of the Federation of 
Master Builders for the purpose of ‘‘ com- 
posing their differences,’ may I, as a 
smaller builder, make a few observations 
on my own personal reactions after care- 
fully reading the letter through several 
times? ; 

Mr. - Wallis, first of all, apparently 
approached these discussions with the 
assumption that the Federation of Master 


Builders must sink its identity in his own . 


organisation and that it must scrap the 
basis of its membership and organisation 
upon which it has been built up... . I 
seem to have heard of a certain European 
dictator who offered to protect smaller 
countries on somewhat similar terms. 

He then goes on*to say that the Federa- 
tion of Master Builders is virtually inefiec- 
tive. I can only say that this organisation 
has done more for the medium and smaller 
builder in my district during its short, life 
than the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers has accomplished for us 
in its long and ‘‘ peaceful ’’ existence, and 
that we have achieved a unity through our 
Federation which exceeds the most 
sanguine expectations. 

Next comes a quotation from Mr. 
Stephenson (President of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives), 
stating that all negotiations between build- 
ing trade operatives and employers are 
carried out solely through his and Mr. 
Wallis’s organisations, and I gather that 
he tries to convey the impression that “‘ as 
it has always been, so shall it always be.’ 
According to the same argument, no pro- 
gress would ever have been made in any 
sphere of life, especially in organised 
labour and commerce. 

Finally, he finishes up with the ulti- 
matum that builders either come in with 
them and be ‘‘ Federated,’’ or join the 
Federation of Master Builders and be 
“* un-federated.’’ This sounds like the old 
dictator again to me. 

May I be permitted to ask Mr. Wallis a 
few questions? 

First, why does Mr. Wallis insist that 
‘‘only by sinking their identity in us” 
can unity be achieved? Surely he has 
heard of committees consisting of more 
than two members, and doesn’t he think 
it about time that the viewpoint of the 
medium and smaller builders. was discussed 
in all arrangements in which they are ex- 
pected to collaborate? 

Second : If his organisation has always 
welcomed the smaller builder, how does 
he account for the success of the Federa- 
tion of Master Builders who in less than 
three years have obtained a membership of 
over 3,500? 

Finally, can Mr. Wallis point to one 
thing that his Federation has carried 
through which has been done primarily for 
the small builder? 

I suggest. that to obtain the very neces- 
sary unity which must eventually come 
about if chaos in-our industry is to be 
averted, all parties concerned with build- 
ing in any of its aspects must realise that 
there are many points of view, each of 
which can best be expressed by that 
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GEOMETRICAL TILES. 


(See letter by Mr. Gordon Allen.) 


organisation especially set up to represent 
the peculiar difficulties of its own type of 
member, and that any future discussions 
that may take place should be approached 
with this fundamental fact in view. 
G. Mackrnay, 
Chairman, Hornsey Aréa, . 
Federation of Master 
Builders. 
Tondon, N.6. 


Restoration of the Shambles Area, York. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 
Sir,—The proposal of York City Council 
to restore the war-damaged portions of the 
Shambles area raises the much-discussed 
question of the restoration of ancient 


buildings. Surely, it is not the council’s 


intention to attempt an exact replacement 
of the medieval buildings that have been 
war damaged so severely that they are 
beyond reasonable repair? 

Ancient buildings are seldom really 
suited to modern needs, and when it is 
necessary to make a replacement is it quite 
beyond the capabilities of the twentieth 
century to design a building suited to con- 
temporary needs, appropriate and modest 
in design, harmonising with its ancient 
neighbours in general character, but 
definitely not an essay in exact period 
reproduction ? 

B. A. P. Winton Lewis. 

London, E.C.2. 

_ [A drawing of the Shambles by Mr. Winton 
is given -on page 506.—Eb.] 


“* Mathematical Tiles.” 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder, 


Sm,—I was in charge of a special 
repair party for the Emergency Works 
Department of the Ministry of Works in 
Canterbury, during the course of which 
I renewed my acquaintancéship with so- 
called ‘‘ mathematical”’ tiling. This ex- 
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cellent form of construction was common 
in south-eastern England for nearly two 
centuries. 

The Research Association: for. which I 
am acting as Assistant Direotor of Archi- 
tecture and Building have adopted the 
method and applied for patents. 

If Mr. Clement A. Bugden is inter- 
ested I shall be pleased to discuss with 


. him the extremely interesting variant of 


this Early Renaissance form of construc- 
tion which has been effectively utilised in 
an ‘entirely novel form capable of a wide 
range of service, including prefabrication. 
R. A. Duncan. 
Experimental Station, ! 
Rickett-street, West Brompton, 
London, S.W.6. 


To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 

Sm,—I was very interested in your 
correspondents’ remarks about these tiles, 
found at Canterbury and Tenterden.. The 
tiles were also used around. Ashford and 
in other parts of Kent, but not, so far as 
I know,-. outside the county. In some 
districts they are called ‘geometrical 
tiles.”’ 

This kind of hanging tile was employed 
on parts of the exterior of Dunn’s Hill 
House, Willesborough (which belonged to 
my grandfather) in three different ways : 
(1) nailed to timber framing ; (2) cemented 
to rubble stone walling; (3) nailed and 
cemented to brickwork. 

In each case the jointing is of mortar, 
thus producing the effect of hand-made 
bricks. These particular tiles are stili 
perfectly sound—even those below ground 
—after a few centuries’ wear and tear, and 
have ‘‘ weathered” into charming prim- 
rose-red tints. 

Since this sort of tiling may be of use 
in helping to solve:our housing problem 
of to-day, and without offending local 
sentiment as regards traditional colour 
schemes, I enclose a sketch. I[t will be 
noticed that the tiles can be’ nailed to the 
joints of ordinary brickwork rising four 
courses to the foot. 

Gorpon ALLEN, F.R.1.B.A. 

Hampstead, N.W.3. 


Brixton School of Building. 
To tHe Epritor or 7'he Builder, 


Sm,—With reference’ to the vacancies 
at the above school, referred to in your 
Notes and News of December 3, I would 
endorse Mr. A. F. Belton’s protest re- 
corded in The Builder of December 10. 
If one body is to be preferred over others, 
then, as Mr. Belton quite rightly observes, 
the Institute of Builders would surely be 


_ the most appropriate. But, on the other 


hand, if architects are really wanted for 
such a position, why not leave it open to 
registered architects, whether members of 
a professional body or not? 

G. B. J. Arnos, Secretary, 

The Incorporated Association 
of Architects and Surveyors. 
Westminster. 


To rue Eprror or The Builder. 


Srr,—In the matter of the most suitable 
qualifications for the  heddship of - the 
L.C.C. School of Building, recently adver- 
tised, I would say that neither the adver- 
tising -authority, nor Mr. Belton in his 
letter published by you on December 10, 
is correct. ; 

It has to be realised that the possession 
of a certain lettered qualification by a 
man does not necessarily indicate that he 
is Be aye of performing specific duties. It 
simply shows that he has satisfactorily 
studied certain subjects. True enough, 
many institutions, e.g., the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and the Institute of Quan- 
tity Surveyors, seek, with some success, to 
offset this by making it a condition of mem- 
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bership that a man shall have been for 
some time, and shal! be, serving in a 
professional capacity in the particular line 
concerned. But I have known members 
of professional bodies to whom, on their 
showing in practice, I would definitely 
disallow membership of their particular 
institution at any price. 

To be more constructive, I consider that 
the man required for the vacancy adver- 
tised-should be primarily a man of several 
years’ teaching experience in’ a buildin 
or structural engineering course, he shoul 
have distinct administrative ability and 
should have had some years’ practical ex- 
perience either in a building profession or 
trade. If also he has done some original 
research in building subjects 'so much the 
better. In addition, he should be possessed 
of some reasonably high degree of general 
erudition, so that he might be well fitted 
for helpful contacts with people of influ- 
ence in both the academic and technical 
spheres. 

From this list of qualifications it will 
be seen that nobody possessed of ‘teaching 
and practical experience in building sub- 
jects, and of a good general education in 
the widest sense of the term, would be 
excluded. from applying for the position. 
In other words, teachers of carpentry’ and 


joinery, brick laying, plumbing, etc., as . 


well as of architecture, surveying, struc- 
tural engineering, and last, but by no 
means least, in these days of scientific ad- 
vancement, teachers of building science, 
could all apply. We do not wish to see, in 
this onerous and influential position, a 
man whose main asset isa name adorned 
by a set of specific letters, and whose chief 
claim to such titles may be the fact that 
his parents could afford to pay the fees 
necessary for him to serve his articlés or 
attend a college. We simply want a man, 
with or without titles, who can do the job, 
who knows how to administer policies, has 
a sympathetic understanding of his sub- 
ordinate teachers’ problems and of those 
of his students, who can act as an inspira- 
tion .to those with whom he comes into 
Pe aps contact, and who can appreciate 
fully the trends of scientific and technical 
development in the industry and related 
professions, 

Though the retiring chief, Mr. F. E. 
Drury, M.Sc., M.I.Struct.E., has academic 
and professional qualifications, I would 
suggest that originally his claims 
to the appointment were chiefly _sus- 
tained by the fact that he had proved his 
abilities by his successful tenure of head- 
ships at Salford Technical College and the 
University of Manchester, and also by his 
publications of technical books on _ his 


subject. 
J. Burcsss, M.Sc., A.1.Q.S. 
Stalybridge, Cheshire. 


** Pay as You Earn.” 
To THE Epizor or The Builder. 

Str,—I have been interested in the 
correspondence published by your journal 
recently on the above subject, and I 
wonder if your readers would-be interested 
in an even simpler scheme for payment of 
income tax as earned, and I am rather 
puzzled why the Government Department 
concerned could not have evolved a much 
simpler scheme than that suggested. 

It would appear that everything worked 
out by Government officials has to be com- 
plicated and obtusely worded, and a close 
study of some of the orders applying to the 
building trade alone confirms this. ~ . 

My scheme would be payment by per- 
centage, and no doubt a certain amount of 
give and take would be necessary on both 
sides. As I understand the scheme as 


outlined at present, all incomes will coime 
under the new scheme for earnings up to 
£600 per annum. 


‘the smoke problem, but ha 


- Research Section, 
_laboratories and engineering plant were 
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The present tax for workers is 6s. 6d. 
in the 2 up to a taxable income of £165, 
and 10s. in the £ on the remainder. I 
would suggest that the tax for the whole 
should be 334—viz., 6s. 8d. in the £ on 
all taxable income up to the £600 limit. 
This would’ involve a slightly larger pay- 
ment on most workers, and less on the 
higher wage earners, and this could be 
adjusted in the Post-War Credit scheme, 
giving some back to the lower wage 
earners and taking some away from those 
who escape paying 10s. in the £ on larger 
incomes. 

As an example, a warker, married, with 
one child, earning, say, £5 15s. on an 
average week. 

Allowances. 


Per wk. 
a." 9 ee 2 
Married man... 140 0 0 - 
One child 50 0 0 
* a 
190 0 0 313 0 
One-tenth earned income... O1l 6 
Total allowances ... 4406 
£s. d. 
Thus ... ~ §15 0° 
Less allowance 4 4 6 
Taxable income 110 6 
Tax 334 010 2 
104 
£s. d. 
Total payments to worker 446 
0.4 
25 410 


This scheme would be as simple whatever 
the wage earned, and obviously when a 
man’s wages fell below the minimum tax- 
able he would not pay tax, and it should 
not be taken into account when he earns 
a larger amount, otherwise it would cease 
to be ‘‘ pay as you earn.”’ 

Bearing in mind firms who employ large 
staffs, a huge saving of labour would be 
effected, and, as the scheme stands at 
present, if staffs are not available to work 
the scheme it is going to be a fiasco, as 
the present scheme will require really com- 
petent staffs to work it, and’could not be 
done by the average low-salaried clerk. 

Also, a tremendous saving of paper 
would be made, and the very complicated 
tables would be unnecessary. 

A. Smrrx, Works Manager. 

London, 8.E.11. 


COAL UTILISATION 
RESEARCH 
AN IMPROVED COAL FIRE. 
In his address to the annual meeting of 


the British Coal Utilisation Research 
Association, Srk Evan Wriu1aMs said the 


-'B.C.U.R.A. had evolved a coal fire which, 


disposed of 
an efficienc 

very nearly double that of the old- 
fashioned fire. By means of warm air it 
could heat upstairs bedrooms as well as the 
living-room in which it was installed. It 
burned continuously day and night without 
relighting, and only- needed cleaning out 
once a week. 

[We understand that the design is not 
yet in a marketable condition, but details 
— be made public early in the Spring. 
—Ep. | : 

Sir Evan stated that the Association 
had acquired at Leatherhead a site for a 
central Coal Research Station. Building 
work was starting on an Engineering 
and after 


it was anticipated, not ‘onl 


also planned. 


the war. 
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“ MOTORWAYS FOR 
BRITAIN ” 


THE NEED FOR PLANNING. 

SPEAKING at a luncheon at the Savoy 
Hotel on December 16, in connection with 
the ‘‘ Motorways for Britain”? Exhibition 
of the British Road Federation, Mr. W. 
Dosson CHAPMAN, President of the Town 
Planning Institute, said it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
the efforts now being made by the British 
Road Federation to make the public con- 
scious of the crying need for a really 
adequate system of highways designed to 
meet the needs of fast motor traffic. For 
this new traffic, radically new plans, such 
as those embodied in the motorway pro- 
posals of the County Surveyors’ Society, 
were necessary, as no amount of tinkering 
with the present system would ever meet 
the case. We had now reached a critical 
point in our road history, and much of 
the future welfare of our country would 
depend upon a right decision of the issue 
between those who favoured a policy of 
adaptation and those who would tackle 
the road problem in the whole-hearted way 
that its importance merited. 

‘‘We have a country,’ proceeded the 
speaker, ‘‘littered with roads whose 
glaring deficiencies can be discovered by 
the most cursory survey and whose hap- 
hazard growth has become confirmed by 
centuries of neglected opportunities and 
the fruitless expenditure ‘of public funds. 
Responsible persons in nearly every sphere 
of human activity are now, conscious of 
the need for planned direction of effort, 
and the policy of laissez-faire in economics 
and politics is now generally discredited. 

‘* Every traffic artery should be designed 
to secure : (a) economical operation of the 
vehicle; (b) freedom from accidents; (c) 
economy in maintenance and administra- 
tion; (d) the enrichment rather than the 
destruction of amenities. 

-“*The motor-user and the public at 
large have been ill-served by the wanton 
diversion of funds from taxes levied for 
the avowed intention of road maintenance 
and improvement. -As the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Prevention of Road Accidents 
(‘ Alness Report’) pointed out, it is re- 
grettable that the idea of a self-balancing 
Road Fund has been abandoned, and that, 
for example, out of the sum of £75,406,000 
raised in the year of 1936-37 from motor 
and motor fuel taxation, only £22,177,000 
was devoted to road purposes. 

‘* Until the official eye takes within its 
ken such positive plans as form the sub- 
ject of the instructive exhibition organised 
by the British Road Federation, there can 
be little hope of ever solving in a satis- 
factory manner the problems raised by the 
growth of motor traffic. We cannot afford 
to trifle with the road problem any longer, 
since, in road planning more than anything 
else, it is literally true to say that ‘they 
who do not progress must surely perish.’ ”’ 

Mr. L. Sr. G. Witxinson (President of 
the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers) said that few had any appre- 
ciation of the enormous motor traffic that 
would appear on our roads within a very 
short time after the cessation of hostilities 
in Europe. -‘‘ It is obvious that consider- 
able improvement in our existing road- 
ways is imminently required, and I do not 
think that widening and by- will 
suffice to meet the situation that is likely 
to arise. It seems to me, therefore, that 
the British Road Federation is adopting 
the correct’ policy in sponsoring the very 
moderate scheme which was, in 1938, pre- 
pared by the County Surveyors’ Society.’ 

Mr. G. N. Wilson occupied the chair. 
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POST-WAR HOUSING — - 


THE SCOPE FOR PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE. 

Sir Harotp Bettman, LL.D., J.P., 
Chairman of the Abbey Road Building 
Society, was the guest of honour of the 
Council of the London Master Builders’ 
Association at @ luncheon in Connaught 
Rooms on Thursday, December 16. r. 
H. C. Harvanp, President, L.M.B.A., who 
presided, in the course of an introductory 
speech, welcomed Lord Woolton’s recent 
statement in the House of Lords on the 
Government’s plans for post-war recon- 
struction. ** Priorities,’ said the 
speaker, ‘‘ should be granted for essential 
schemes equally to local authorities, 
Government Departments and private en- 
terprise. If we are all to take our place 
in the rebuilding of Britain, then we must 
all be given the opportunity of sharing in 
the effort. But let the other controls by 
which we are hampered to-day—the Essen- 
tial Work Order and the payment by re- 
sults scheme, cease as quickly as possible. 
In* my view all that is necessary so far as 
materials are concerned is to fix maximum 
prices, and that for short periods at a time, 
and leave competition to bring prices 
down.’’ All builders would endorse Lord 
Woolton’s view that the primary responsi- 
bility for housing policies should remain 
with the Ministry of Health. 

Sm Harotp Bettman, in the course of 
his speech, said :— 

We are told we shall need three to four 
million new houses in the first 10-12 post- 
war years. I do not quarrel with that 
estimate ; it has been put forward by those 
who should be able to gauge the need. 
It would not, however, surprise me to 
learn that the estimate is conservative. In 
addition, there is the need for the replace- 
ment of dwellings demolished by enemy 
action. The figure of three to four million 
houses would take into account the accu- 
mulated shortage caused by the cessation 
of house building for, shall we say, five 
war years. It would doubtless provide for 
the resumption of urgent slum clearance 
schemes interrupted in 1939. I have no 
means of judging whether it takes into 
account what I am sure will be an im- 
portant factor, and that is the improving 
standards of public taste and the demand 
for individual and well-planned single 
family houses. 

Accepting the four million figure for the 
first post-war decade, we are faced with 
the need of providing an average of 
400,000 houses each year. Can this be 
done? ¥ think it can, given certain condi- 
tions, but I am convinced that the task 
can be accomplished only if all the avail- 
able resources are mobilised, and the cam- 

aign for construction conducted with at 
east the singleness of purpose and grim 
determination which has characterised the 
nation’s war effort. 


It is first of supreme importance that 
the Government discloses quickly and 
clearly its policy on the questions dealt 
with by Scott, Barlow, and Uthwatt. [f, 
however, the legislation to implement the 
recommendations of these reports intro- 
duces serious complications, or imposes irk- 


some and unreasonable restrictions, then - 


the 10-years’ housing plan is foredoomed to 
failure. I hope and believe it will be pos- 
sible for the Government to find a com- 
promise in respect of the more contentious 
proposals of the Uthwatt Report and one 
which, while not shackling future and 
proper development, will deal equitably 
with the issues of compensation and better- 
ment. , 

Next in order of importance I place 
the need of the mobilisation of the good 
will and enthusiastic co-operation of 


private enterprise. Given equality of oppor- 
tunity, private enterprise will build better 
houses and produce them more économic- 
ally and rapidly than any other agency. 

There is obviously a wide field for local 
authority housing effort in the resumption 
of slum clearance schemes, the rebuilding 
of devastated areas, and, in co-operation 
with other agencies, the provision of dwell- 
ings for letting to the lower-paid workers, 
those particularly for whom house pur- 
chase is neither practicable nor desirable. 

I see no real justification, however, for 
any far-reaching development of municipal 
trading in ordinary housing business. 
I hold the view that the municipatities 
should not be encouraged to become in- 
volved in extensive undertakings if 3t can 
be established that these can be more efli- 
ciently administered by private enterprise. 

‘It has been suggested that some local 
authorities have resented the efforts of 
private enterprise to assist in the pro- 
vision of houses in their areas, and have 
refused to avail themselves of opportuni- 
ties to co-operate. These may be éxcep- 
tional cases, but if it is true, it would 
appear that political shibboleths rather 
than public needs have influenced such 
action. I hope that unreasonable obstruc- 
tion of this nature will not be tolerated in 
the post-war effort. 


Private Enterprise Between the Wars. 
Now, if any confirmation is needed 
of the view that the encouragement 
of private enterprise in housing will 
yield the best results, it can again be 
found in our fairly recent history. Up 
to the time of the appointment of Sir 
Hilton Young (now Lord Kennet) to the 
office of Minister of Health, the output of 
houses after the last war was pitifully’ in- 
adequate. With the active co-operation of 
the Parliamentary. Secretary to the De- 
partment, Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare, the 
policy of giving stimulus and. encourage- 
ment to the work of private enterprise was 
adopted. The results were both immedi- 
ate and most significant. The curve of 
new houses built rose steeply. In 12 
months private enterprise doubled-its out- 
put and in subsequent years the high 
figures of production were maintained. 
Some critics of private enterprise have 
been known to suggest that this great out-~ 


put primarily benefited the more prosper- - 


ous sections of the community. The official 
figures of the Ministry of Health refute the 
suggestion. For instance, in the 18 months 
ended March 31, 1939, of the 365,000 
houses built by private enterprise with- 
out Exchequer assistance, approximately 
320,000 had a rateable value not exceeding 
£26 (in London £35) and incidentally more 
than one-third of that great total of houses 
thus built were occupied by persons other 
than the owners. 


I have suggested, then, that firstly there 
must ‘be a clear, and quick statement, of 
Government policy. Secondly, that there 
must be an equality of opportunity 
between municipal and, private enterprise: 
My third submission is that there: must be 
a drastic overhaul and a simplification of 
Governmental machinery. 

Here is an outsize in tasks for the 
Minister of Reconstruction! It is some- 
times necessary under prevailing condi- 
tions for a building owner to make at least 
half-a-dozen applications to different 
authorities before he can lay a single 
brick! With only the bare minimum of 
war-time building this is exasperating. In 
the post-war housing campaign it will spell 
utter chaos. All these various controls 


and authorities must be effectively co- 
ordinated. The normal and natural pro- 


_ these 
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vision should be that one application 
accompanied by the necessary plans to one 
authority is sufficient. It should be the 


‘duty of that one authority to, establish 


effective liaison with all the interests con- 
cerned and to indicate approval or other- 
wise without inordinate delay. 

Like all freedom-loving British people, 
I dislike controjs intensely. It is, how- 
ever, obvious that in the conditions likely 
to obtain for some years after the cessation 
of hostilities in Europe some measure of 
control is quite inescapable. Priorities are 
obviously essential so long as acute scarcity 
prevails. It would be an outrage if, for 
instance, luxury building should absorb 
labour and material while the supply of 
both ingredients is short and the demand 
for homes for the masses of the people is 
unsatisfied, or while industrial building 
essential to the redevelopment of our 
national economy is retarded. That there 
must be a more effective measure of con- 
trol on constructional standards, on siting 
and desig will, I imagine, be accepted 
without dispute. 

I recognise, of gourse, that the amount 
of jerry building has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Jerry building is only too often 
the phobia of the man who wants the 
Rolls Royce standard for a baby ‘Austin 
price. Nevertheless, inept design, bad 
siting and lay-out, and scamped workman: 
ship are a mean and shabby fraud on the 
community, and all men of goodwill asso- 
ciated with the industry will gladly co- 
operate to check such offences. The steps 
atready being taken within the industry 
to achieve this control will, I believe, be 
welcomed generally as a substantial 
advance, 

You will doubtless expect me to say 4 
word about Building Society co-operation 





in the post-war effort. I will only proffer . 


brief observations. ‘Firstly, the 
Building Societies have used these recent 
months to examine their practice and pro- 
cedure, to see in what way they can more 
effectively serve the public interests when 
normality returns, eir Reconstruction 
Committee, under Lord Sankey’s leader- 
ship, has done excellent. work and its re- 
port should ere long be made available. It 
will give evidence of the Societies’ keen 
desire to co-operate with all concerned in 
the provision of houses of which the nation 
can be both proud and satisfied. 

Building Societies realise the responsi- 
bilities resting upon them, although they 
are not disposed to shoulder liability for 
defects in building obviously beyond their 
power of control. But they will continue 
to exercise all the influence they possess in 
the direction of sound construction and 
wise planning. In the years between the 
wars they provided assistance for house 


purchase to the extent of over 
£1,500,000,000. Before the war their 
annual total of loans rose to over 
, £140,000,000. “This great volume of 


assistance, be it remembered, was rendered 
without a penny of cost to the Exchequer. 
I can assert with- confidence that their 
capacity to serve the nation in the coming 
years is great. They should be able to pro- 
vide funds at the rate of at least 
£150,000,080 annually, and to provide 
facilities in harmony with the best tradi- 
tions of public service divorced from profit 
as the primary motive. 

Mr. J. 8. Gatprarru, Senior Vice-Pre- 


_sident, L.R.I.B.A., proposed a vote of 


thanks to Sir Harold Be 
carried with acclamation. 

Among. those present were Mr. Stanley 
C. Ramsey, Chairman, National Building 
Society; Mr. Bruce tte mim » Managing 
director, National Building iety; Mr. 

; Harris, Chairman, City Terminus 
Permanent Building Society, and many 
others. 


an, which was 
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PLYWOOD 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN U.S.A. 

This summary of technological develop- 
ments of plywood affecting war produc- 
tion has been prepared by the U.S. 
Bureau of Labour, and is reprinted by 
courtesy of the U.S. Office of War 
Information. ° 

Plywood, which ‘consists essentially of 
layers of veneer bonded together with an 
adhesive, has emerged during the war as 
a versatile construction material. Because 
of its lightness, strength, and even resist- 
ance to fire, it has been found satisfactory 
as a substitute for metals, particularly 
aluminium, and as a construction material 
in its own right. Its applicability has 
been extended greatly by the development 
of plastic resins capable of forming a per- 
manent bond. 

Types of Plywood.—The veneers used 
in the construction of plywood may be 
obtained directly from logs in a variety of 
ways: For example, they may be rotary- 
cut from the log in much the same manner 
as paper is unrolled. A modification of 
this method, known as “ half-rounding,” 
is also used. Finally, veneers may be 
sliced or sawn from the flat sides of log 
segments. The rotary-cut method, which 
produces a veneer with a grain following 
the annular rings, accounts for 90 per cent. 
of all commercial production. Veneer 
sliced from log segments, which has a 
grain’ perpendicular to the annular rings, 
is preferred for aircraft. 

The simplest form of plywood 1s 
assembled from thrée layers of ply. The 
outer two plies, or ‘‘ faces,’’ are one-half 
as thick as the centre ply, or “‘ core’’; the 
faces are bonded so that the grain is at 
tight angles to the grain of the core. 
Another type of plywood includes five 
plies; the grains of the adjacent veneers 
are at right angles. The crossing of grains 
strengthens the wood in different direc- 
tions and assures greater dimensional 
stability, warp resistance, and uniformity 


than is found in solid board. For dominant: 


strength in one direction, a thick lumber 
core may be used in place of the centre 
ply. Panels used in aircraft and ship con- 
struction contain 7, 9, 11, or 13 plies. 
In general, an odd number of plies is used 
to prevent warping and twisting. ‘ 

Laminated wood, constructed of veneer 
sheets so arranged that the grains are 
parallel, does not have the distributed 
strength of plywood but does have greater 
tensile strength. ‘‘ Impregnated ” ply- 
wood,' a recent development, is similar to 
plastic-bonded plywood; the plastic resin, 
however, not only serves as a surface bond, 
but completely fills the cells of the wood. 
The plies, after treatment in a heat press, 
retain the tensile strength of wood and 
have added durability. The product is 
harder and heavier than the usual plastic- 
bonded plywood. 

Compressed resin-impregnated wood, 
known as ‘‘ Compreg,’’? is somewhat simi- 
lar to impregnated plywood. The plies, 
however, are subjected to pressure up to 
2,000 pounds per square inch, while only 
200--to 400-pound pressures are normally 
used in making other plywood. Compreg 
is very hard, homogeneous, and strong for 
its weight. Its qualities can be controlled, 
and its performance can be predicted to 
almost the same degree as the performance 
of metals. 

An important development in the field of 
high-density plywood is variable-density 
construction.* ‘lo meet particular needs, 
compressed wood may be varied in density 
by placing extra sheets of veneer between 
the, plies where greatest density is desired. 
The whole assembly is compressed to 
uniform thickness. In laminated wood 
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propellers, the plies are assembled in such 
a manner that the greatest density occurs 
at the hub, where the stress is greaiest. 
The least density occurs at the extreme tip 
of the blade, where lightness is desired in 
order to reduce centrifugal force. 

Types of Adhesives.—In constructing 
plywood, various types of glues and adhe- 
sives are used: animal (including casein 
and blood albumen), vegetable (includin 
soya bean), and the newly develop 
synthetic resin adhesives.* The conven- 
tional glues, however, do not perform 
satisfactorily under extreme heat, moisture, 
and weather conditions. In fact, it was 
chiefly the inability of the early glues “ to 
take it’ that made aircraft manufacturers 
turn to metal as the main construction 
material in the 1920s. Synthetic resin 
adhesives date back to 1930. Until 1935, 
they were in the development stage. 
Because of their exceptional durability and 
strength, they may displace the conven- 
tional] glues in operations where mass pro- 
duction justifies the installation of the 
required equipment. 

henolic and certain types of urea resins 
are cured or set on a steam-heated press. 
The bond so obtained is insoluble in water 
and practically indestructible. Phenolic 
resins are available in liquid or powder 
form. A film glue, known commercially 
as ‘‘ Tego,” is also available. It com- 
prises an extremely. thin sheet of tissue 
paper coated and impregnated with phenol 
resin.» It has the advantages of cleanli- 
ness and ease of application, and provides 
the only practical means of utilising the 


.very thin veneers required~in aircraft con- 


struction. The resin-film adhesives ma 

help to re-establish plywood as an aircraft 
construction material. Within the last 
year or two, special .urea-formaldehyde 
resins have been developed to meet the 
need for a cold-setting joint adhesive which 
could be used on emg x | work too com- 
plicated for a press. Cold-setting resins, 
which polymerise at room temperature 
through catalytic action, are somewhat less 
durable than the hot-setting phenolic and 
urea resins, but they far exceed in 
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durability other types of adhesives such as 
animal glue and casein.* 

Bonding Methods.—It has been estab- 
lished that the application of heat to an 
asembly of resin-coated plies results in a 
bond of greater durability than that 
effected through chemical reagents. For 
constructions up to one inch thick, the hot- 
press surface application of heat is 
sufficient ; the assembly is thin enough so 
that the bond is accomplished without 
damage tothe plies adjacent to the hot 
platens. Plywood constructions several 
inches thick, however, cannot be bonded 
in this manner without damage to the 
wood. 

The problem of bonding thicker assem- 
blies has been largely solved through the 
development of high-frequency electro- 
static heating.’ The high-frequency field, 
with some five million alternations per 
second, is provided by electrodes-which are 
placed above and below the assembly in 
the press.. The-lines of resin adhesive 
attain a temperature 20 deg. F. higher than 
that of the surrounding wood—a_ heat 
differential that permits the bond fo be 
effected without age to the wood. The 
entire plywood assembly is heated evenly 
and the bond is effected quickly. Produc- 
tion may be maintained at a constant 
volume per unit of time, despite variation 
in thickness of area of the panels. 

Perfect bonding of resinous adhesives 
depends not only upon uniform heat but 
also upon the exertion of a uniform 
peers over the entire work surface. 
‘he — i equal pressure is a 
simple matter on flat work, i 
difficult on curved surfaces. aaa 

A dependable method of bonding curved 
surfaces, such as are found in aircraft 
fuselages and’ boat hulls, was finally made 
available when Eugene Vidal patented his 
method of ‘‘ bag-gluing” in March, 1942. 
The process, according to the patent 
description, is ‘‘a single operation of 
moulding through heat and fluid pressure 
plastic-treated veneers which have been 
wrapped about a form into a completely 
reinforced or non-reinforced shaped struc- 
ture ’’* Tn practice, strips of veneer are 
built upon the wooden form or mould which 
is to be reproduced. An aircraft fuselage, 
for example, which is moulded -in halves 
is built up in three layers of resined veneer 
with the grains of each layer running in 
different directions. The form for a 
fuselage is slotted to hold reinforcing ribs 
flush with the first layer of veneer, for it 
is a feature of the patent that ‘ not only 
the curving, but the welding of the rein- 
forcing inside the structure, should occur 
simultaneously with the forming of*it.’’ 
The covered form is then placed in an air- 
tight bag, -which, after all air is with- 
drawn, exerts a uniform pressure over the 
entire form. The bag containing the form 
is wheeled into an autoclave, where steam 
and air pressure under heat complete the 
job. ; 

Uses in War Production.—Plywood has 
been used successfully in ‘the construction 
of aircraft and aircraft parts. All-plywood 
training "planes have been built iby Beech, 


Fairchild, and Boeing.*, The Navy has 
been experimenting with a glider built of 
impregnated wood. .The British. ‘‘ Mos- 


quito ’’ bomber, well known for its speed 
and manceuvrability, is also built of ply- 
wood. The noses and nacelles of several 
Canadian fighter ’planes are made of ply- 
wood, and propellers made of high-density 
plywood are widely used in England. 
Plywood is also being utilised in unstressed 
parts, such as instrument panels, floors, 
cabin doors, bomb-bay doors, troop 
benches partitions, and pilot seats. 
Plastic-bonded plywood has characteris- 
tics that make it especially adaptable for 
marine construction, Phenolic resin glue 
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is insoluble in water and resists dry rot 
and bacterial deterioration. Panels which 
are structurally strong and easy to work 
are available in unlimited size. Boats can 
be built much faster, since caulking is 
largely eliminated. The lightness of 
plywood constructions increases speed 
and manouvrability. Plywood is best 
utilised ib small boats, such as coast 
guard cutters, torpedo patrol boats, land- 
ing and assault boats, life-rafts, and tow- 
boats. For the hulls of such craft, ply- 
wood panels up to 84 ft. by 8 ft. have been 
placed in production. Plywood is also 
used in bulkheads, not only in small boats 
where they also serve as important 
wn structures, but in large sea-going 
vessels. Such bulkheads are constructed 
with asbestos or metal cores for resistance 
to fire. 

Another interesting development is the 
use of plywood in the construction of pon- 
toons and runways for temporary military 
bridges. These pontoons, which are less 
than one foot high, are much lighter than 
metal. Consequently, fewer men are 
needed to handle them, and truck-carrying 
capacity is increased several fold. The 
successful uge of plywood for gun stocks 
may relieve the pressure on supplies of 
seasoned black walnut. Plywood lockers 
for soldiers’ personal possessions are found 
to be more satisfactory than ordinary 
wooden or metal lockers, which are subject 
to cracking, warping, corrosion, or 
denting. 

Prefabricated plywood housing units are 
now being transported for use by the 
Armed Forces overseas. These ‘‘ Victory ”’ 
huts are so designed that they can be 
erected quickly and easily. They are 
insulated for protection. against heat and 
cold, and have removable partitions.!° 


Outlook.—The outlook for plywood in 
the post-war world is promising, but much 
depends on its ability. to compete with 
other materials for which productive capa- 
city has been expanded during the war— 

lastics, aluminium, magnesium, steel, etc. 

ywood will probably continue to be used 
in aircraft, boats, and housing, and is 
likely to be used in automotive vehicies. 
Experiments are being made which look 
forward to the use of plywood in bath 
tubs, typewriter frames, nuts and bolts, 
stirrup pumps, and other miscellaneous 
items. any event, plywood will cer- 
tainly be used more extensively as a sub- 
stitute for solid wood. 

Rererences.—! ‘‘ Wood Comes Back,” Modern 
Industry, September 15, 1942, pp. 34-35; ? “‘ Wood 
Challenges the Metals,” Modern Industry, Janu- 
ary 15, 1942, p. 20; * T. D. Perry, “ Rolling off 
a Log,’ Science in nino Me March, 1942, 
pp. 125-128; ¢ T. D. Perry, odern Earwesd, 2 


man Publishing OP. 1942, PP. ; 
5 Charles E. Rozema, ‘‘ West Coast Woods and 
Aircraft Plywood,’ The Timberman, Janu- 
ary, 1943, p. 60; * “Cold Setting Resin Ad- 
hesives,” Furniture Manufdcturer, January, 
1943, 7 “ High-Frequency Plywood 


Pp. 18-19 
Bonding.” The Timberman, January, 1943, p. 56; 
* “ Moulded Plywood Planes,” The Timberman, 
January, 1943, pp. 70-71; * ‘* Wood and Steel In- 
crease in Trainers,” Aviation, July, 1942, 7 268 ; 
10 “ Victory Huts for Men Overseas,’ Veneers 
and Plywood, August, 1943, p. 17. 





Uses for Waste Paper. 


Nearly a ton of waste paper has been 
used in the manufacture of a consign- 
ment of insulation board which is help- 
ing in the production of penicillin, the 


new drug which has already saved the 
lives of thousands of Allied soldiers. As 
it is important that there should be no 
loss of heat from the laboratory during 


the period when the mould is forming, 
from which the drug is produced, the 
new laboratories which are being con- 
structed for the manufacture of the drug 
are lined with insulation board, which is 
partially produced from waste paper. 
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THE COUNTY OF LONDON 
PLAN 


LONDON ARCHITECTS’ PART. 

Art a meeting held recently at the Royal 
Academy, Str Ernest Srmon, M.Inst.C,E. 
Coa Chairman, Central Council for 

orks and Buildings, Ministry of Works), 
who has lately returned from an extended 
trip to America, opened a conference on 
the place of Landscape Architecture in the 
County of London Plan. 

‘I had an opportunity in 1936 of study- 
ing the Moscow Ten-Year Plan,”’ said Sir 
Ernest, ‘‘and a spa ago I spent some 
time in New York examining their 
remarkable achievements in planning and 
their proposals for the future. I ‘feel, 
therefore, that the most useful line I can 
take is to explain shortly the fundamental 
conditions of planning in Moscow and 
New York, and to compare them with the 
position in London.”’ 

Moscow.—‘‘ The best illustration of th 
vision and courage with which the plan 
was made is given by the story of the 
Moscow-Volga canal. This is about the 
size of the Panama Canal. The level of 
the Moscow river, which, runs right 
through the heart of Moscow, was to be 
raised by about three metres so as to take 
barges of 20,000 tons; the river right 
through Moscow to be faced with granite 
embankments and boulevards, running 
through the whole length along both 
banks; eleven new bridges to be built 
over the river. 

‘* When I was there in 1936 a consider. 
able length of boulevard and granite em- 
bankment had already been made; six 
beautiful new bridges were about finished, 
and the level of the river was just about 
to be raised by three metres. While I was 
there, the British Ambassador, who lived 
with the whole of his diplomatic and per- 
sonal staff in a fine but very overcrowded 
house on the banks of the river, and 
whose kitchens were crowded into the 
basement, received a letter from the 
chairman of. the Waterworks Committee 
to inform him that the level of the river 
was to be raised in a few months by three 
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metres, that his basement would be 
flooded to a depth of two metres, and that 
he trusted this would cause no inconve- 
nience ! 

‘‘ The ten-year plan laid down a definite 
programme for each year as to the number 
of roads to be made or widened, houses, 
schools, hospitals, etc., to be built. One 
interesting thing is that a series of ateliers 
of architects was set up. Each was given 
a@ certain length of boulevard and was 
responsible for the harmonious and effec- 
tive design, both of the road itself and 
adjacent buildings. They also set up a 


‘Decorations: Department which dealt with 


the more detailed amenities such as letter- 
ing, lamp-posts, minor buildings, etc. It 
was early days when I was there, but I 
am sure the audience here will agree that 
this method of using landscape architects. 
ought to be effective.” 

New Yorx.—‘‘ The first zoning ordi- 
nance was passed in 1916; it is said that 
if New York had been fully developed 
up to the limits allowed it could have 
housed the whole population of North and 
South America and provide them with 
office accommodation. The Belt Parkway, 
34 miles long, on Long Island, is beatti- 
fully planned and built. No posters are 


‘visible; the whole highway and its sur- 


roundings, bridges, petrol stations, lamp 
standards, and so on, are all carefully and 
well designed. . 

** Post-war plans for public works 
amount to about £150 million. “ No less 
than £5 millign has already been voted 
for preparing plans and spectfications for 
post-war development in detail, so that 
contracts could be let at a moment’s 
notice.” 

Lonpon.—‘‘ The conditions in London 
are incomparably more difficult than in 
Moscow, or New York. There are four 
conditions which are necessary for the 
effective planning of a city. 

‘*1. There must be a single authority 
controlling the whole area. This is the 
case in Moscow and New York. London, 
on the other hand, has a terrifying mix- 
ture of authorities of ail sizes and shapes. 

‘*2. Finance.—Adequate money must be 
available. Moscow has had ao difficulties 
in this matter. New York, thanks to 
generous Federal aid, has developed ‘with 
quite remarkable speed during the last 
ten.years. The position in London seems 
likely to be much more difficult. 

**3. Control of Land.—In Moscow the 
Mossoviet owns not only the whole of the 
land, but also the buildings. Conditions 
of acquirement of land in New York are 
far from satisfactéry, but it has in prac- 
tice proved possible to develop on a large 
scale during the last ten years. London 
conditions as regards land acquisition are 
thoroughly unsatisfactory; action by the 
Government is anxiously awaited. 

‘‘Tt is clear,’ concluded the speaker, 
‘‘that we have much to learn both from 
Moscow and New York. The conditions 
which our planners have to face are 
infinitely more difficult than in Moscow, 
considerably more difficult than in New 
York. To do the job really well the 
whole local government of the London 
region ought to be reorganised; new con- 
ditions as regards land ownership and 
compensation and as regards finance are 
essential to radical reconstruction and to 
rapid development on first-rate lines.” — 

Mr. G. A. Jellicoe (President) was in 
the chair. 


The late P. |. Elton, F.R.1.B.A. 

The death is announced of Mr. Percie 
Ton Elton, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.L, M.LS§.E. 
Mr. Elton was at one period District ‘Sur- 
veyor for Wandsworth West. 
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LAW REPORTS 


RENT RESTRICTION AND ALLEGED 
SHAM LETTING OF FLATS TO 
ESTABLISH STANDARD RENTS. 

Kine’s Bencn Divisionan Court. . 

Before the Lorp Cur Justice, Mk. 


Justice MACNAGHTEN, and Mr. JusTIcE , 


TUCKER. 
Conqueror Property Trust, Ltd., v. Barnes 
Corporation. 
THis case, which came “before the 


Court on the appeal of the Conqueror 
Property Trust, Ltd., from a decision of 
the Appeal Committee of Surrey Quarter 
Sessions (by way of Special Case stated 
for the opinion of the High Court), raised 
the question whether agreements which 
the appellants had entered into in Decem- 
ber, 1939, for the letting of their flats 
were bona fide lettings, as contemplated 
by the Rent and Mortgage Interest (Re- 
strictions) Acts for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the standard rents of the flats. 

The material facts were these: In De- 
cember, 1942, Barnes Corporation, the 
respondents to the present appeal, pre- 
ferred an information against the 
appellant company that they, being the 
landlords of premises known as Sheen 
Court, Barnes (which were let out in 
flats), to which the provisions of the 
various Rent Restrictions Acts applied, 
had, on the request of a Mrs. Falla, the 
tenant of flat No. 39, to be supplied with 
a statement in writing as to the standard 
rent of the flat, supplied her with a 
statement as to the standard rent which 
was false in a material particular in that 
it gave an incorreet figure of £250 as the 
standard rent contrary to section 11 of 
the Act of 1920 as amended. 

Similar proceedings were taken by the 
Barnes Corporation against the appellants 
in respect of flats Nos. 40, 53 and 86, 
Sheen-court, 

The informations came before a Court of 
Summary Jurisdiction in December, 1942, 
and January, 1943, when the appellants 
were convicted and fined £10 on. each 
summons. 

From that result appellants appealed to 
Quarter Sessions, where it was decided 
that the agreements of December, 1939, 
were entered into by appellants for the 
purpose of creating fictitious standard 
rents and did not constitute bona fide 
lettings as contemplated by the Rent 
Restriction Acts, and the appeals were 
dismissed subject to the opinion of the 
High Court on the special case stated and 
from which it appeared that the rateable 
value of flats Nos. 39 and 86 was £28 
each, and of the flats Nos. 40 and 53 was 
£34 each. : 

Flat No. 39 was first let to and occu- 
pied by a Mr. Walton in June, 1940, on 
w quarterly tenancy at £78 a year, and 
when he left in July, 1941, it was let to 
Mrs. Falla on a monthly tenancy at the 
same rent. In April, 1942, the appellants 
served on Mrs. Falla notice terminating 
her tenancy on June 1, 1942, and an offer 
was made to grant her a new monthly 
tenancy at £96 a year. On October 22, 
1942, the appellants, in’ answer to the 
request of Mrs. Falla, informed her that 
the standard rent of the flat was £250 a 
year. Similar incidents. occurred with 
regard to the tenants of the other flats 
in question. 

Sheen Court was erected in 1935-37. 
None of the flats had been let before 
September.1, 1939, or was let on that 
date, but flats in the block had, before 
the war, been offered at maximum rents 
of £155 a year. , 

The Special Case further stated that. by 
four agreements ih writing dated in De- 
cember, 1939, the appellants let to a firm, 
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Knight and Co., “Ltd., the four flats 


in question for one month from December 
1, 1939, at yearly rentals of £250, £250, 
£240, and £210, respectively, but Messrs. 
Knight and Co., Lid., never intended to, 
and never did, occupy the flats, and such 
lettings were effected in order to establish 
a standard rent. After the war broke out 
the rents obtained were from £78 to £105 
a year, according to the size of the flats, 
and for the first two and three-quarters of 
the war only exceeded the outgoings 
(ignoring fixed charges for mortgage 
interest) by £156, without making adjust- 
ment for leasehold amortisation or 
renewals: or repairs. : 

In the special case it was also stated 
that the appellants entered into the 
agreements with Messrs. Knight and Co., 
Ltd., in order that they might be able 
thereafter to let the flats at the rent then 
obtainable without establishing a standard 
rent at the said rents. 

Messrs. Knight and Co., Ltd., had the 
same directors, and to a fair extent the 
same shareholders as the appellant com- 
pany, and got nothing out of the transac- 
tion, and entered into it because of the 
common interest of the two companies. 

At the conclusion of the argument the 
Divisional Court dismissed the appeal. 

Mr. Justice Macnaghten, in the course 
of delivering the judgment of the Court, 
said that: although the letting to Messrs. 
Knight and Co., Ltd., was in the usual 
form and» contained the usual covenants, 
the Court was of opinion that the conclu- 
sion to which Quarter Sessions had come 
was correct, and indeed it was difficult to 
see how any other could, in the circum- 
stances, have been arrived at. To satisfy 
the Acts there must be a real letting by 
a landlord who really intended to let to 
a tenant who really intended to take, and 
all the facts in the present case pointed 
to the view that Messrs. Knight and. Co., 
Ltd., never intended to make use of the 
flats at all. The appeal failed and would 
be dismissed with costs. : 

Mr. H. J. Walliagton, K.C., and Mr. 
Valentine Holmes appeared for the appel- 
lants, and Mr. Erskine Simes for the 
respondents. 


RENT RESTRICTION AND ‘“‘STANDARD. 
RENT” DISPUTE. 

Court or APPEAL. 

Before Lorp Justice Scott, Mr. Justice 

ASQuITH, and Mr. Justice: Urawatt. 
Tedman v. Whicker. 
Tue question to be decided in this .case 

was the amount of the ‘‘ standard’ rent”’ 


pursuant to the provisions of the Rent 
Restriction Acts, 1920 to 1939, which the 











tenant of premises had to pay the land- 
lord upon the proper construction of the 
tenancy agreement. 

The case came before the Court on the 
appeal of Mrs. E. J. Tedman, the tenant, 
of No. 8, The Brambles, Woodside, Wim- 
bledon, against the decision of Judge 
Hancock, at the Kingston-upon-Thames 
County Court, to whom Mrs. Tedman 
had applied so that he could determine 
the amount of the standard rent in the 
following circumstances :— 

Under the tenancy agreement, which 
was dated July 1, 1942, Mrs. E. T. 
Whicker, of 10, Windermere, Lytton- 
grove, Putney (the respondent to the 
present appeal), let to the appellant the 
premises in question for the term of one 
year, and thereafter from quarter to 
quarter at a yearly rent of £150. 

The question for decision turned upon 
the construction of a clause in the tenancy: 
agreement in which Mrs. Whicker, as the 
landlord, agreed, owing to the impossi- 
bility of obtaining the necessary labour 
and materials during hostilities to rein- 
state the gardens, that ‘she would accept 
a reduction of £38 for the period of hos- 
tilities. only, the rent to revert to the 
reserved figure immediately, and without 
notice, after the cessation of the hostili- 
ties in which Britain was engaged. 

The County Court Judge held that in 
the circumstances the rent was a progres- 
sive one, and that the maximum rent of 
£150 payable under the agreement was the 
‘‘ standard rent.”” From this result Mrs. 
Tedman now appealed upon the grounds 
that the County Court Judge should have 
decided that the ‘‘ standard rent’? was 
£112-and not £150, and also that he was 
wrong in holding that the rent of the 
premises Was a progressive one. 

By the increase of Rent and Mortgage 
Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1939, and an 
Order-in-Council, the date for determin- 
ing the ‘‘ standard rent ’’ was September 
1, 1939. 

The Court dismissed the appeal with 
costs. 2 

Mr. Justice Uthwatt, in delivering the 
judgment of the Court, said it was of 
opinion that the County Court Judge was 
right in the decision he had arrived at. 
As a.matter of construction of the agree- 
ment, apart from the Rent Restrictions 
Acts, the rent reserved during the con- 
tinuance of hostilities was £112 and 
thereafter £150, and in the view of the 
Court the ‘‘standard rent” as defined 
by the Acts was £112 rising to £150. 
With regard to the question whether the 
premises were let at a progressive rent 
payable under the agreement, it could not 
be contended that the rent was not a pro- 
gressive one. The Court could not accept 
the contention that the rent was not a 
progressive one payable under a tenancy 
agreement. 


£.J.M.A. Annual.General Meeting. 


At the resumed annual general meeting 
of the English Joinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, the president informed mem- 
hers of the plans the T.D.A. had in mind 
for combating the anti-timber propa- 
ganda, concerning which they were work- 
ing in collaboration with “ E.J.M.A\” 
and said that within two months it was 
hoped to have ready for circulation to all 
members and interested parties the com- 
plete drawings .of the “ -M.A.” 
standard - wood casement window, to- 
gether with a printed dossier giving all 
the necessary information. . 

The meeting was followed by a 
luncheon at Oddenino’s Restaurant, when 
Mr. Frederick MacManus, A.R.I.B.A., 
Advisory Architect to the Association, 
spoke on the past work of the Develop- 
ment Committee and their programme for 
the future. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND: FROM 2nd APRIL, 1943 


[Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors} 
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Soaks cwdwee _ a dictions oe ee Se, Bh aes Hi sh 
Clacton Vib 1/5} o> "gg sWalonis alba ate rane wae veeet 1/104 1/7 





seeesreesees 


* An application for an increase of rates is under discussion. 
t Plus 2d. per working day. t Plasterers 2/14. . 4 Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/74. Navvies and General ( Labourers, 1/6}. 


§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week of 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Nors.—Carpenters, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 522. A 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials’ at works, at London stations, or site, in London area as stated: Prices for smaller quantities 


ex merchant's warehouse will of course be higher. Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should 


* 








per 1,000 per 1,000 

s-d s. d. 

63 3 

65 3 

83 3 

3 3 

White Midhurst Best selected (delivered £ s. d. 
RG OEE: «hn. 0.0 puniveKaneds weaes's 9 510 0 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. eae Stns.) : 11 12. 0 
Do. Bulinose (London Stns.) ........ a2 se 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) .......... 10 9 6 
eb meareal wor (London Stns.) : ar 3 
. s. d. 

eee 10 % eetaek 12 00 
Bricks London Sins} Add 123% to Prices. 

Best White Ivory D’ble Str’tch’rs 38 10 0 
and Salt Glazed D’ble Headers. ve ae eS 
Stretcher “30 0 0 One side&twoends 39 10 0 


Bric! 
PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered on site London Area. 
PHORPRES ” Ran ae ae. . 
8. x d. 
xr yd. sup. _2-8 3 3 6 
37 i ee 2 11 perntee : so 320 
? 11453 yd. 2 6 
stout dense 
Terra Cora. 
Size 12 x 9 x 2° per yd. super Sie leo SEAR pa aS 
Size 12 x 9 x 2 ee aot > aaeetalis aidivamuden 211 
Size 12 x9x " tc,  Cesbebadenen hes 3 6 
Size 12x 9x mg | Wes sagavevesete 3 10 
‘ep Two Sires. 
ED ya | RM oe ee ot oF ee 3 6 
12” x 9 x24” 20. 12729 x@,... 3 10 
Per super d/d. Free on site, London. 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side. and 4d. for smooth 


STONE. 

Batu Srons.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, ao or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R.. meng ft. cube 

Beer STroNE—RANDOM B 

Fete on tell ot Renton Station. per ft. cube 

Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R._ ,, 

pa ag Ay meng Feet size one way, Id. per 

eee ———~ 
= ine or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 


PORTLAND SToNE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 


wr w 
a’ ee 


White besebod, 
Nore.—1id. = ft. pA extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 
, Horron-Woop. 


‘oop, STONE— 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, s. 4d. 
mansens Cogs Sess 10ft. and over P.ft.cb. 











1 ton to 6 tons site 


1 ton to 6 tons site 


ENT. 
_, Best British Portland Cement. 
tion, delivered London area. 
6 ton loads and upwards site 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots 
* Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening 
6 ton loads and upwards site 


Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots 





“ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, os Blue Circle ” 


cement, be 
Circle ” 


= ng ton on ordinary “ Blue 


oe Citosenis Ne Nos, 1 and 2. Coloured rapid 


Hardening | Portland Cement in 6 ton lots 
“ Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, 


4 il 
accord- 


ing to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 


“ Snowcrete ” 
Paper —— 


Under o: 
“aly” g lng (Ultra Rapid 


White en dpegpacs (in free 


-il 
* per cwt. 0 13 


Hardening) 
Delivered Site London Area in 6 tons lots and 


upwards 


owe cadeiniegs cqee eve 3 il 


Plus packages at current p 


Super Cement (Waterproof) ba be 


Nore.—Jume sacks 


extra. 41 


(20 sacks) for quantities of or aaaiiien one ton. 
Less than one ton Is. 94d. nett each. 


Credit 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- 


dition within we weeks. 


s. dd. £s 
IE Nea 10° Keene’s Cement, White 7 06 Jai 
Pink 6 100 


Parian Cement 7 


no 


0 


0 
Ss. 6d. nett per ton 


-be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


PLASTER. 
a ii -¢ aT 
- 426 Sirapite, Coarse 4 
Piles » White 410 0 . 414 6 
Pioneer ...... $5 0 
> Above amar for 4-ton loads and over London Area. 
Best G Gant jue ‘Grey Stone Lime 3 1 0 
Granite Ci —-- 3 apd edi ae : 
ya af 
Standard Specifica- Sac a charged sea ia 50 couhs end coudiaat 
£ s. 4. "aa © samme teased cones within three 
eedese per ton 211 0 months, carriage paid. 
Spe aA tae 14 0} Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s, 6d. in 
an gts 2 8 6) 6+ton lots at railway depot. 
resgar bet eks 217 0 TILES. 
net erceseceresers 3 19 2 | Delivered at London rate stations in full track loads 
wee eces of not less than 6 tons 000 


Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 





pm ome Ree £5 18. 0 
wey ditto b age 
0 78 6 
Panga poo 14 6 
© dozen) 13 10 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 

Average price for prime quality . Foot cu 

8. s. 

Dry English Wainscot Billets .... 16 0 to 13° 

lainscot ... 17 : : 


2OCSOOSCO= om 
3 


— 
7) 
as 
conacooaanoacaacoceo”™: 











Cementone eur for cement according to tints per 12 
cwt. from £3 5s. 0d. o 3 
SLATES. ge 
First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, ° 12 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 5 0 
Per 1,000 actual. £ s. d. €. 4. 4 1 2 
Bea Bas BBP: Bes 
y y . 
22 by 11 342 6 16by10°... 2110 0 SOFT WOOD. 
20 by 12 ~ 26.6 by 1612 6 MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINF 
20 by 10 ws Be ay iy ar seer 
Scantlings in imported sizes £ d. £ d. 
2 in. by 3 in. to 4 in, by 11 in. 47 *o 0 58 0 0 


@ SAVE SITE LABOUR 
@ SAVE TIMBER 


@ PROVIDE 
PLATFORM 


WORKING 
FOR 


FOLLOWING TRADES 
@ SAVE COST 
@ SAVE WEIGHT 


TRUSCOM FLOORS 
EARL'S COURT> 


LONDON 


An advertisement of The Trussed Concrete Steel Co. Lid. 


* 6 COLLINGHAM GARDENS 


SWS * PHONE: FROBISHER 8141 





4-S01 














PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered pane 


M. 
S.D. + ae CRUTCH aya For IRo~ 





Si. per doz. 
Tomer Bip Cocks For IRON. 
sin. 2 in. 
60/- 72/- per doz. 
S.D. stop Teg FOR IRON. 
ae oe ae ae 
- f— lm hae ft /- per doz 
Pe" WITH TWO For Leap 
iin oe ijin. 14in. 2in. 
5/- 77/6 iy- 240/~ Hoe 624/~ per doz. 
Dousie Nut Borer 
ie ie i a 24 38) 5 
- 24/- 36/— 56/—per doz. 
‘HEAvy CROYDON BALL VAL = 
tin. Zin. lin. tin. 14in 
72/- 115/- 144/- 288/~ 384/— per doz. 
Pag AND 
a 18/6" a 9 aan ae 
z [9 nie doz. 
Bass ay 6x 
160 I 1376 33: a 4 46/- 
- 37/- 46/—per doz. 
LEAD TRAPS wITH Bi Mel per de 
1} x 6 Ibs, ek tp 2x7 Ibs. 3x7 Ibs. 
Lead P.- 26/- 34/- 55/- 119/- per doz. 
Lead S. 34/- 41/- 67/- 
Sotper.—Piumbers’, 1/6. Tinnen’s, HHL. 1. Blow pipe 
2/3 per Ib. 





f 


* The information given on this page has 
specially compiled for THE BumLper, and 
The aim in this list 19 to give, as far as 





average prices of materials, not necessa: the highes; 
or lowest. Quality and quantity pod affect 
‘prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. Prices are subjecs 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
. See Note at top of preceding page. 


METALS. 
Joss, Girpers, &C., to LONDON STATION PER TON— 


eee eee ee erry 


RS. Joists, ext and fted 
Plain Co; irders 


ee 35 0 
prices are for — pieces and not 
ieces of an awkward nai 

ROUNDS. TO Lendes Stations, per 


£.a ¢ 
Licaskiee 2115 0 
265 «(0 





Deliveries from works. — 
Deliveries from London stock cto gross. 


Tubes. T 
re rye “igre ay 6 


a ei A 
i gle os... AS te ‘i 57 
. ign ay ad 45 49 
Galv. | it 30 — 30 
Galv. hea’ 20 20 


i a 20 20 
rg hoy tubulars sizes ¢”/}” inclusive, charged extra 
of 5% less gross. 
Fittings, Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
— Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 


mated 
HALF-Rounp GutTers—London Prices ex 


Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 
: Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 
BW sada cuucasges ohoee 1/53 1/24 
BR pismrvoetedad ossee 1/7 1/4 
rf, a Ducauises setecetne ae ; Ny oe 
WER. wpaleaeedees ae hee 2/04 2/0 9d. 
: O.C. Gutters, 
BM eu pases cece 1/10 1/74 Sd. 
BUD: saiccSvaneprow penne 2/14 1/7. d. 
is outa cg base eetrul 2/1 1/ 74d. 
ROE isc sondyedeeek rs 2/24 1/11t 88d. 
BMY sn8 olin Seceacanens 2/8? 2/3 1 
RAIN SS PIP! 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pi Bends. Branches 
, tock angles. 
OF ORR Rl et SIEGES 2/23 «1/53 -2/2 
BEER. sic oon os nsrne sends 2/3 1/83 2/74 
UES A RRO 2/84 2/14 3/2 
BEOD -oiNipo<ssub an-tan 3/2 2/6 3/78 
BUR. scesactvarienuousts 3/84. 3/04 4/5 
NETT PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton fots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatrp Sou Pires—London Prices, ex Stock. 
Per yd. in 6 fis. 


. Bends. Branches 
POR <n eaasup's Mencearond 3/94 2/T. 3/2 
hg SR tr fee ae 4/5 2/10$ 3/114 
Sim, ccceveccsecccccacs 4/9 3/2 4/84 
SEAM. .crccccccscesccers 4/10 3/114 5/53 
WU dew giccediets sn aiamen 5/34 4/5 6/32 
L.6.C, CoaTep DRAIN Pipe. 
cwt. qr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in 9 fts. 
3 in. RS ee | See 6/0 7/3 11/6 
4 in. Go he Bates 8/7 8/2 14/5 
- oy Se. SESE 10/7 14/9 22/3 
| Em, oa NOE EN 12/9 17/0 29/8 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in London. 
$s. 
Inon.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant +. ‘ 
bade np So wwGuin sche + Compile Bs viet 7 
Iron. lordshire Marked Bars ...... 19 7 6 
ee ee Pererewer ee 16 15 0 
RP ores 2110 O 


: Ex Merchant's Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
°° gauge ees -nn and C.A.— 





gauge 2417-6 
Ss comes 2317 6 
gauge 
ee a . 
24 — Sadlgi the nwo eae dn See eee oh 27 10 0 
PETES ey MRP oe 28 15 0 
Galvanised Fiat Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 
Biidoeskln ss enbay oa'ske sud vic 28 10. 0 
ad ensapee euesccee CVeceencive 29 0 
pe et Ree 30 5 0 
Per ton 
eed, 
Cut Nails, 3im. and up ................ 28 10 O 
ALL. Nett. 
MetaL . WinDows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 
ope houses, incl all fi painting two 


ob tn Ee to job, average price about 2s. 4d. 
to cE 7d. per foot super. 


PAINTS, &c. £ sd. 

Raw Linseed Oil (5 = | per gallon 0 6 3 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.). .... “a 067 
prone ei Ground Eeslish White Lead, ae 
Genuine White Lead Pain & Ab. tins fi free joer 
eR eae ae 3 218 6 

a) ced Oil Putty (Kegs extra) .. | oa ee 
Size, XD quality ............ fkh. 049 
substitute can be obtained and prices 


wary according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 


cooo 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from May 10. Every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Gtade Classification A Al 
Craftsmen ........ 2/04 2/0 
1/7 1 /6} 
Dumfriesshire ....A2 
PONG: sv ecvivcved A 
Dunoon .......... A 
East Fife........05 A 
Lothian ....... A 
Edinburgh ........ A 
Fifeshire ........ A 
Forfarshire ........ A2 
Glasgow .......... 
Greenock ........ re 
Hamilton ........ A 








*This town _ ie - rates : Masons, 1/94; Carpenters, 1/94 ; Slaters, i? 
scarcity at present ; Painters, 1 94 
The Ganasatuenia given in this table is copyright. Rates of wages in England an 


/11 is paid owing to 








ie ttf} 0 
1/11 1 1 
1/64 1/6 1/54 1 /5t 
Inverness.......... * Z 
Inverurie ........ Al 
i i ire ..A2 
Kinross-shire ...... - 
Midlothian ee 
Mane and Nairn’ B 
Newport .......... A 
Peeblesshire ...... rg 





est 
; Plumbers, 1/10; Plasterers, 1/104 
My Labourers, 1/5. 
ales are given on page 520 








VARNISHES, &c. 











Per gation. 
£s. d. 
Oak Varnish 016 0 
Fine do. 018 0 
Fine Copal 100 
Pale Copal 120 
Pale O; Carriage 160 
Best do. Janey 114 0 
Floor Varni 100 
Fine Pale Paper 100 
Fine Copal 140 
Fine Copal Fla’ ez. @ 
Hard Drying 100 
Fine Hard Drying Oak 1 1 6 
Fine Copal -V: 1 file Bae 
Pale 9 114 0 
Best oR 14 6 
Best PH ag ‘Gold Size 7222222: 2 # 114 6 
Best Black Japan ........2scsceccees Ls. Base 
Oak and yo ag Stain (water)........ 014 0 
ren mot FONE <a 5:5 .0's bis 9'0'4 de. Segoe heee 09 6 
RUD: MORON 0 srepete cxkens-s 016 0 
caoiee oO SETS 017 0 
French Brush Polish. ... 014 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene 011 0 
LEAD, &c. 

Per ton 

' (Delivered in London s. 
LEAD.—Sheet, English, ri Ib. and up 00 
Pipe in coils . 0 
Soil pipe ...... 0 
Compo pipe . 0 


Note. —Country “delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
poorigel ‘* ats 2/6 ted cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- pe; 


Oia ‘ae ex London area, 
Millis 














The 
Hall Mark 


of 
Craftsmanship 


IR RAID 
DAMAGE REPAIRS 


LASS SUPPLIED 
or GLAZING 


SHOP FRONTS ano PLATE GLASS 


REPLACEMENTS RECEIVE 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


AY GEE [?. 


England's Largest 
Glazing Contractors. 


100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 


Ring: Waterloo 6314 
(6 lines) 











d_ |" {nquinies 





THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


BAILLIESTON. — Plans in hands of G. L. 
McHardie, 19, Ellenmuir-pl., Baillieston, for 
clubrooms, etc. 

CARSTAIRS.—Plans in hands of J. G. Dunn 
ll, Central-av., Cambuslang, for erection of 
garage. 

DUNFERMLINE.—T.C. approved plans for 
extension at Dunfermline Maternity hospital, at? 

g 

GLASGOW.—Plans in hands of J. Keppie & 
ta 26, Blythswood-sq., Glasgow, for 
uew hall. 





Association of Supervisory Staffs. 

“The first annual general meeting of the 
Executive Staffs Branch of Association of 
Supervisory Staffs and Enginering Tech 

-nicians was held in London on Decem- 
ber 6. Satisfactory progress was reported. 
regarding activities of this 
branch should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Executive Staffs Branch, c/o 13, 
Balham Park-rd., London, S.W.12. 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 


2 Per ft. a 





PEaae Be mga PLATE AND FIGURED 
CA 


DRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 


eer 50 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
Rolled plate, im. 2... cece ec ewecceeeerere 
Romeiy cams dota rolled, fy iM......++00- Seo eus 
Rough cast double rolled, 1) Se Satacas 64d. 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white. .......+.++ d. 
Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted ......-.-- 9 
Rolled Sheet ...cccccvcsccbsdccocccsnsocosccs 


Reeded, Broad Reeds, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
eeded, + in 


roll 


Per fi. 
s. d. 


Wire Rolled, 3 in. thick 
Wire Cast, 4 in: thick 
Georgian Wired Cast... 
“ Calorex ” Sheet, 21 0z. 


eee eee ere eee weeeeneee 








on oz. 
~ Cast, 4_ in. thick. . 0 
o » 4 in, thick 1 
3 in. ‘thick 1 
Non’ Actinic Glass, + i in. thick ......+-++++- ~ 0 9 
ie 2 s ts in. thick .....,.++0+0-- 1 0 
* ai oe din. thick 2... .cccssecens L. 2 
“VITA” GLASS. Per ft. 
“ Vita” Plate Glass, about ;‘5 in. thick— s. a. 
To 7 ft. i 5 0 
Over 7 ft. su 7 6 
“ Vita ” Sheet Glass, Sot 18/20 oz. ...... ea @ 
Cathedral “ Vita” Glass 
i= rer pate dbeie aaa eae evcceccs Z a 
* in. Georgians Wired “ Vita” Glass ...... 4s). 2 6 
¥ GLASS BRICKS. "sa 
P.B. 1—8 in.x are . 2 9 each nett 
P.B. 2—5} in. x 53 in. x ae Ve. eee 
PB. 3—73 in. x7 eet Masi re 
P.B. 32—7# in. x7: 3 6 pe 
Radieove Corner Bricks to o match’ wp with— 
1 Ee GRRE ory eee “4 Geach net 
P.B. 3 peta iaebets dbiptice cet “8 6 @ x 
PB. 32 ..ccccvcscess Sethi sebasen te ° 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 

section from architects, surveyors or contractors. 

items should reach 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, 
gon not later than Tuesday morning. 


some contracts still open, but not in- 
chided in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk ate advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for saplicnlions; the name 
and address at the end refer the person 
from whom -particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
DECEMBER 2%. 


Wandile Valley Joint Hospital Board.—Ercc- 
tion of blast walls, protection of ae and 
other works at isolation beamed. 
Gunner, Clerk to the Board, Isolation Hopital: 
Beddington Corner, Mitcham Junction, Surrey. 

Wandle Valley Joint Hospital Board.—Under- 
pernero laboratory and dispensary at isolation 
ospital, Mitcham -Junction,  E. Gunner, 
Clerk to the Board, isolation Hospital, Mitcham 
Junction, Surrey. 

DECEMBER 29. 

Merton and Morden U.D.C.—Maintenance 
repairs and redecorations of 53@ houses. E. and 
S., Mordeg Hall, 8.W.19. 

Montgomery Gane E.C.—Erection of canteen 
kitchen at Maesmawr C.E. School. T. G. Davies, 
D. of E., County Education Offices, Newtown. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

_ Llanfyllin R.D.C.—Erection of eight cottages 
in four districts. R. Arthur Jones, Bwtbyn- 
Hedd, Llanfyllin, architect. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 1, 1944, 
Dursley R.D.C.—Erection of one block of 


4 houses at Nympsfield. Architect to the 
Council, Council Offices, Kingshill, Dursley, 
Glos. Dep. £1 1s. . 

JANUARY 3. 


‘ord ©.C. — Reconstruction of fever 
hospital, erection of laundry block and ambu- 
lance garage, etc. Smith, 19, Upper 
Merrion-st., Dublin. Dep. £5 5s. 


JANUARY 4. 


Dublin Commissioners of Public Works.—Im- 
provement of sanitary accommodation at 
Ordnance Survey Office, Phoenix Park. Office 
of Public Works, Dublin. Dep. »£1. 


JANUARY 11. 


Stoke-on-Trent T1.C.—Alterations to sub- 
station. .Deputy Chief Architect, City Archi- 
tectural Dept., Kingsway-chbrs., Kingsway, 


Stoke-on-Trent. Dep. £2 (‘Breasury notes). 
PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
DECEMBER 27. 


Kirkcaldy ¥.C.—Internal painting at Abden 
Home. Bargh E. Dept., Osborne House, East 
Fergus-pl. 


ROAD MATERIALS, ETC. 
JANUARY 15. 
Bexley B.C.—B.E. and §S. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
DECEMBER 29, 
8. Manager for Corporation’s 
Works Be” “T.C 


JANUARY 3. 

Northern Polytechnic.—Teacher of Architec- 
ture. Forms from Cierk to the Governors, 
— Polytechnic, Holloway-rd., London, 

#2 


Union of Educational Institute.—Appoint- 
ments as eae in building ng “ig Forms 
from R. Ferguson, —— = , Richmond 
Park, .Olton, Birmingham, 27. 


JANUARY 5. 
Portsmouth T.C.—Appointments open in City 
Architect’s Dept.—(a) Two Senior Assistants, 
£390-£435; (b) Four General Assistants, 


£550-£515; (c) One Junior Assistant, £90-£240. 
JANUARY 10. 

*Anglesey £—.C.— Temporary Architectural 
Assistant. £300, plus war — bonus. 
Humphreys, D. of E Education Offices, 
Liangefui, Anglesey. 

JANUARY 15, 


*Bolton E.C.—Full-time Assistant Master at 
Junior Technical School. Forms from John A. 
Cox, D. of Education Offices, Nelson-sq. 
(Stamped and addressed envelope.) 





THE BUILDER 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Bamford.—Derwent Water Board propose ex- 
tensions and improvements to ““ Ladybower 
Inn” and “ Yorkshire Bridge Inn.” 


Bolton.—E.C. propose structural alterations at 
Gaskell-st. schools, at £350.—T.C. approved 
classrooms additions to Girls’ Department, 


Bolton school, Chorley New-rd., for, Trustees of 
Bolton School. : : 
‘ seen —rening Committee ‘ propose social 
all. 

Chesterfield.—Parks Committee propose erec- 
tion of hall and refreshment rooms at Queen’s 


* Park. 


Coventry.—T.C. propose: Reconstruction of old 
Petty Sessional Court buildings; erection of 
buildings for housing police reinforcements, at 
£3,416; conversion of premises at Allesley Old- 
rd., for intermediate hostel—Social Welfare 
Committee propose adaptation of 1, St. 
Patrick’s-rd., for offices and conversion of 
—* at Norton Curlieu, nr. Warwick, for 
oste 

Croydon.—E.C. to adapt Grove House as addi- 
tional accommodation for School of Art, at 
£1,500. vt 

Derby. — E.C. propose additional classrooms 
at Amber Valley schools. 

Droitwich.—T.C. propose cottage hospital. 

Gateshead.—_M.H. sanctioned provision of 
accommodation for resident staff at Queen 
Elizabeth hospital, at £500. 

Halifax.—T.C. propose repairs and alterations 
- Ovenden Hall for conversion into maternity 
ome. 

Heywood. —T.C. propose: Repairs to public 
swimming baths; reconditioning premises at 
Simpson Clough and Farm- rd., for houses. 

Hull. — E.C: propose additions to Technical 
College, Park-rd., at £5, 


Kettering.—Committee ot ‘British Legion pro- 
pose new headquarters. 

Madeley. — Building Committee propose 
village hall. 


Manchester.—T.C. approved: Two staircases 
and conveniences to works, H. Burke & Son, 
architects, 15; Green-la., Chorlton-on-Medlock ; 
alterations to works, A. H. Templeman, archi- 
tect, 4, Lorraine-rd., Timperley, Ches; conver- 
sion of premises into four flats, Wilmslow-rd., 
Didsbury, for A. Abrams, Adshead, Topham & 
Adshead, architects, 180, Oxford-rd., Chorlton- 
on-Medlock ; alterations and additions to works, 
E. A. Newton (L.), architect, Rutherford- 
chbrs., Bow-la. 

Mansfield.—T.C. approved: Garage for W. T. 
Kemp, haulage contractor, Ashfield-st., 
Skeg y; alterations and additions, rehabilita- 
tion centre, Bérry Hill Hall, Berry Hill-rd., for 
Miners’ , Welfare Commission, Ashley Court, 
Ashtead, Surrey. 

Middlesbrough.—T..C. considering improve- 
ments to Low Bottoms Farm, including recon- 
struction of sewage tank, at £280; rebuilding 
of stables, £1,080; and extensions to cow byre, 
£1,000. Plans by C. Gorman, B.E.—Alterations 











AFTER THE. WAR, THE PLAN; AFTER 
THE PLAN, BIG BEN STEEL SCAFFOLD- 
ING TO BUILD A BETTER BRITAIN . . 


The 


STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. 
LTD, 


23 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
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proposed by T.C. at Holgate Institution. at 
£725. 


Overseal.—P.C. propose public hall. 
Prestwich.—E.C. propose prefabricated build 


- ing for infants’ dept. 


ana Shields.—Methodist chapel: at Queen- 
, to be converted into Merchant Navy club. 


yp etna —Plans approved for nur- 
sery at Durham-rd., for .C.—W. Marsh. 
Bishopton-rd., Stockton, prepared plans for 
brick pavilion at Edward Robson sports field.— 
T. Crawford, 82, Borough-rd., Middlesbrough. 
prepared plans for converting premises newr* 
Yarm-rd. into flats, for Mrs. B, Lister. 

Warwickshire.—C.C. propose conversion of 
“ Rivermead,” Tiddington, for Monroe Devis 
maternity home, at £3,360 

Wolverhampton. —E.C.* propose erection ol 
children’s theatre on site of college extension- 

York.—E.C. propose remand home and work- 
shops at Hovingham Lodge. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Angus. — C.C. to erect cooking centre at 
—— 

Bolton.—T.C: approved canteen for H. Mason 
& sean Ltd., builders’ merchants, 26, Moor-la.— 
E.C. propose dining centre at St. Paul’s 
schools, 

Church Stretton.—U.D.C. 
centre for school children. 

urham.—B.R. proposed at Leadgate. Plans 

by 8., Consett, Durham.—It is proposed to con- 
vert Market- bldg. at Willington, into B.R 
Plans by E. W. Ayton, 8. ‘ 

Easington.—R.D.C. propose B.R. at Hesei 
den. Plans by C. W. Clarke, 
—T.C, to carry out scheme for B.R, at 
Moss- st., at £900. 

ebburn.—E.C. to extend school ‘meals cook 

ing centre. Plans by = Dibble, 8. 

Lancashire.—E.C. propose — school dining 
centres at Knowsley, Bold Heath, Newton- le- 
Willows, at £549. 

a —E.C. propose school canteen at Sand- 


propose dining 


for 
Oldham,—E.C. propose canteen at generating 
station. Sy 
Northallerton.—North Riding E.C. propos 
extension of school meals service, at £46,350. 
elds.—L. J. Couves & Partners, Car- 
liol House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, are architects 
for a works canteen. 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. 


Croydon.—E.C. atcepted tender of Gower 
Builders (London), Ltd., at £301, for erection 
of — at Parish Church school. 

West H gy C. accepted tender of J. & R. 
no Lid. { £855, for erection of two sur- 
face sheltérs "at Plaistow Municipal Secondary 
school and one surface ‘shelter at Hilda-rd 
school. 

PROVINCIAL. ; 

Heywood.—T.C. propose structural alterations 
to premises for conversion inte garage for 
ambulances, for C.D, Committee. 

Rochdale.—E.C. propose. blacking-out scheme 
for Middlewood remand home, Wardle. 

ord.—Lancashire E.C. placed contract 
with Sacwn, 8, pos get Altrincham, Ches, 
for improv ts and ts of black- 
out at Stretford Technical ‘College. 

Workington.—T.C. approved meetin of static 
water dam. 





TENDERS 


Tenders for A.R.P. work will* be found under 
** A.R.P. Schemes.”’ 


* Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes p 

t Denotes sere A for ‘acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

{ Denotes accepted by H.M ‘overnment 
departments. 


Bradford.—Works extensions:. *L. & W 
Morrell, Moorside Works, Low Moor, Bradford. 

Croydon.—Works for E.C.: Erection of vege- 
table store and annexe to kitchen at Norbury 
Manor school: *Holbrook & Sons, £299; repairs 
to hall and classroom at Waddon school : 
*Norman Wright (Builders), Ltd., 

Durham.—For canteen at Trimdon ap SO 
*George Henderson, Boldon-la., East Boldon. 
Co. Durham. 

Lancashire.—Works for C.C.: Alterations, etc.. 
for provision of meals at schools at Kirkby 


tod 





Ireleth The Burlington: F. Déarson & 
Son, Kirkby-in-Furness, Lanes, Thornton 
Cleveleys, Beach-rd.: *W. Whitby, Fleetwood: rd.. 
Thornton-le-Fylde, Black ia: Ormskirk 
Senior: *T. Riding & Son, Ltd., Chapel-st 
Ormskirk. Aspull C.E. & Methodist. 
Holy Family R.C., St. visteni's C.E.;, St. 
John the Baptist’s Mixed, New Springs : 
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*W. J. Bickerstaff & Sons, Seyen Stars Bridge, 
Wigan, MHalewood C.C.: *W. Pickavance, 
Ashton Hey, Halewood, Widnes. Rainford C.E. 
& Corpus Christi R.C.; Crank Hill C.E. and 








UNITE FOR STRENGTH 





ENROL NOW 


FOR 1944 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP 1941 —656 
MEMBERSHIP 1942 — 1,612 - 
MEMBERSHIP TO DATE — 3,500 


LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 
BATH, BRISTOL, MANCHESTER, MERSEYSIDE, 
PLYMOUTH, PORTSMOUTH, SALISBURY 

; and TORQUAY, 
(Many Branches in course of formation) 





SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 


‘Phone or write: 
Secretary, 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., Na 
CANonbury 2041/3 





r) 


THE BUILDER 


Senier: *T., Winstanley, Woodlands, Rainford, 
nr. St. Helens; Irlam Cadishead 'St. Mary’s 
C.E.: *W. H. McHardy, 549, -Liverpool-rd., 


Iflam, nr. “Manchester. 
{London wow of Works),—Contracts 
placed by M,O.W. for week ending December 


6 :— 
London: Building, H. Kent (Bldrs.), Ltd., 51, 
Beacon-rd., 8.E.13; civil engineering, J. Browne 


& Co., 463, Balmoral- rd., London, E.7. 
Cornwall: Building, ‘Dudley Coles, Brook- 
lands Lodge, Bainbridge- -av., Hartley, 
Plymouth. “he 

Derby: Building,: Ed. Thompson, Ltd., 
Grange-st., Derby. 


Devon: Building, W. G. Northcott & Co., 
Ltd., Beaconview, Whipton, Exeter, Devon. 
Middx: Building, W. J, Dickens, Ltd., 19, 
Broadway, London, W.5. 

Oxfordshire : Building, Ephraim Organ & 
Son, 205, Cowley-rd., Oxford. 


Staffs: Civil Engineering, Eadie & Co. (Wol- 
verhampton), Ltd., 29, Waterloo-rd., Wolver- 
hampton. 


Building, -B. Faulconbridge, 
Coventry, 


BE orem ae” 
Burnaby-rd. 


emai, Civil Engineering, Downing Rud- , 


man & Bent, Ltd., Old-rd., Chippenham, Wilts. 


{london (War  Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended December 

Northumberland: Miscellaneous work, Edward 
Fordy & Sons, Seahouses, Northumberland... 

London; Miscellaneous "work, Cc, P. Roberts & 
Co., Ltd., London, W.C.1 

Kent: "Hutting (erection) and miscellaneous 


‘work, Stanley Berwick, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


Sussex: Miscellaneous work, T. Couzens & 
Sons, Ltd., Chichester. 

Co. Antrim: Hutting (erection), H. Laverty & 
Sons, Ltd., Belfast. 

Milford Haven.—(1) Erection of steel garages, 
Tarran hut and equipment; (2) alterations and 
repairs to Marine House, for U.D.C. A. Moody, 
B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., E. &8.: tB. C. Merriman, 
Edward-st., Milford Haven, £1,286 (Recom- 
mended to Regional Officer for acceptance, not 
yet confirmed.) 

Neweastle-on-Tyne.—Erection of dormitory 
wing, sanitary accommodation and staff bed- 
room as addition to nursery at’ Armstrong-rd., 
for E.C.: *William Hall (Contractors), Ltd., 
Derwentwater-rd., Gateshead, £3,564. - 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Erection of further 
sculleries, for E.C.: No. 2-Area: *E. Thompson, 
12, Grey-st., Newcastle- a Tyne,’ £1,138; No. 6 
Area: *J. T. Main, 298, Elswick-rd., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, £1,148. 

North Shields.—For Merchant Navy hostel: 
*H. D. Burton, North Shields. 

Rochdale.—Aliecrations to conveniences at 
page| anion school, for “E.C. 8S. H. Morgan, 

BS.: T.. Howarth, Ltd., , Crossfield 
Works, Poondale ’ é 

Stockton-on-Tees. — New bed of retorts, for 
T.C,: *Gibbon Bros., Ltd., Dudley, £4,530. 











HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 











December 24 1943 


‘The late Mr. George Parker. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. 
George Parker, founder of the firm of 
George Parker and Sons, Ltd., of Peckham, 
at the age of 91. Mr. Parker's son, George 
Parker, C.B.E., died earlier in the year. 


An Appointment. 

Following the sudden death of Capt. 
W. H. Folkes, the managing director of 
Nissen Buildings, Ltd., their seerel 
manager, Mr. H. G. Jordan, O.B.E., B.Sc., 
has been appointed man aging director in 
his place. We understand that the com- 
pany will continue the manufacture of 
‘Nissen ’’ huts and buildings, but. will 
widen the activities of their structural 
steel and building and civil engineering 
departments. 








THE 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C? 


L™ 





INSURANCES ON 
BUILDINGS in course of ERECTION 


LOWEST RATES 


Head Offices: 
155, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


Chief Administration: 
7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Boyle’s «si-rumo~ Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AY., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 

















TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION 


BUILDING AND 


also at 





CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 


SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the country 


| Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines). "Grams: “‘ Taywood, Southall.” 


LTD. 























